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PREFACE. 


Ir is a question confessedly difficult to answer, in what manner and to 
what extent a translator is bound to conform to the conventional decorum 
of the age and nation in which he lives: whether he is to omit whatever in 
the least degree runs counter to those rules by which an author is now hap- 
pily compelled to abide, a method which would infallibly destroy the whole 
humour of some of the most felicitous, and withal the most harmless pas- 
sages of Greek Comedy and Roman Satire, or to follow his author even in 
his wildest extravagances, which would in many cases render his translation 
unreadable to by far the greater portion of English Society. It has been my 
endeavour to steer, as far as has been in my power, clear of either extreme : 
to leave nothing in my translation which can justly offend the classical reader : 
while at the same time I have not dared entirely to ignore any passage which 
seemed necessary to the full understanding of the true position of an author, 
who in spite of these occasional blemishes has been at all times venerated as 
well as admired, and that too even on moral grounds, by the best and wisest 
of mankind. For it must have been something more than the exuberance of 
wit which overflows every page of these Comedies, something more than that 
brilliancy of sarcastic humour which no imitator has ever approached, and of 
which, I sincerely hope and believe, no translation can entirely denude them ; 
it must have been something beyond all this which has endeared Aristophanes 
in such a remarkable degree to so very many great and illustrious names, and 
among them, as is well known, to one of the severest Saints of the Christian 
Church,. the “Glorious Preacher,” St. Chrysostom. It was doubtless the ex- 
cellence of their moral doctrines, the practical good sense, which, as Gibbon 

a2 
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truly remarks, is a faculty rarer and more precious than genius, and with which 
Aristophanes can, when he chooses to speak soberly, treat the great questions 
of Religion and Politics in Athens, and lay bare the causes of decay which 
were hurrying on that bright Republic to internal misery and external ruin. 
“ Men smile,” says Mr. Sewell, in his eloquent Introduction to the Dialogues 
of Plato*, “ Men smile when they hear the anecdote of one of the most vene- 
rable fathers of the Church, who never went to bed without Aristophanes 
under his pillow. But the noble tone of morals, the elevated taste, the sound 
political wisdom, the boldness and acuteness of the satire, the grand object, 
which is seen throughout, of correcting the follies of the day, and improving 
the condition of his country,—all these are features in Aristophanes, which 
however disguised, as they intentionally are, by coarseness and buffoonery, 
entitle him to the highest respect from every reader of antiquity. There is as 
much system in the Comedies of Aristophanes as in the Dialogues of Plato. 
No one play is without its definite object: and the state of national education 
as the greatest cause of all [the vitiated condition of the public mind] is laid 
open in the Clouds. Whatever light is thrown by that admirable play upon 
the character of Socrates, and the position which he occupies in the Platonic 
Dialogues, it is chiefly valuable as exhibiting in a short but very complete 
analysis, and by a number of fine Rembrandt-like strokes, not any of which 
must be overlooked, all the features of that frightful school of sophistry, 
which at that time was engaged systematically in corrupting the Athenian 
youth, and against which the whole battery of Plato was pointedly directed.” 
Moreover it may be observed that the Clouds is far the purest and the most 
refined of all the productions of the Aristophanic Muse: it was an attempt, 
as he says himself, to raise Comedy out of a mere coarse and licentious ai- 
sxpodoyla> to a philosophic and elegant entertainment: an attempt which un- 
fortunately failed, and the result of that failure may be witnessed in most of 
the poet’s later plays: but an attempt carried out with so much taste and 


: is ok TXpodoyia’ trois S€ padAov } bmdvora’ Sia- 
mreHatle saya <i the New Comedy géper 3° of pixpov radra mpds eboxnpood- 
succeeded ina similar attempt. Tots pev mv. Eth. Nic. IV, viii. 6 
yap (the old Comedians) yedoiov Fv 7 al- 
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vigour, that it would undoubtedly have been the most successful work of 
Aristophanes, had it not been for its one great and indelible blemish, its 
complete and entire misrepresentation of the character and tendencies of 
Socratic philosophy. 

And this, it must be confessed, is another objection to the Play, far more 
formidable than the plea, which we have just considered, of its occasional 
indelicacy. But even this may be safely disregarded : for it is not difficult to 
discover the cause of the enmity which Aristophanes entertained towards 
Socrates: nor is it necessary that the character of either the one or the other 
should be vilified, (as has too often been done,) to account for it. The spirit 
of a new intellectual vera was brooding over Athens: from one extremity of 
the Hellenic world to the other, from the coast of Ionia to the coast of Italy, 
the movements of philosophy were beginning to make themselves felt. Nor 
can it be denied that this change was accompanied by a change for the worse 
in the morals and character of the people: the old faith was breaking up, and 
no new one was offered to their minds: it cannot be denied that the Athe- 
nians of the Peloponnesian War had degenerated in generosity, in upright- 
ness, in Pan-hellenic patriotism from the men of Marathon and Plateea. And 
doubtless there were at Athens many excellent men who sighed for the in- 
tegrity, the honour, the moral rectitude of the good old times; who were 
content to live as their fathers lived, to die as their fathers died: to be no 
wiser than their ancestors. And this principle though unsound ° is neverthe- 
less always respectable, and if sometimes a check to beneficial improvement is 
more frequently a guard against rash and hasty innovation. Such a spirit 
found an interpreter in Aristophanes: he looked back with regret to the days 
when the whole education of an Athenian was “to call for his rations and to say 
his Rhyppape,” as distinguished, as indeed they were, by the superior simplicity, 
honesty, and temperance of their discipline, and he viewed with disgust and 


° “Tf all other things fail, men fly to futation of all that can be said : as ¢ this 
this, that such or such things pleased our were a great mischief that any should be 
ancestors, and it were well for us if we found wiser than his ancestors.” Sir 
could but match them. They setup their Thomas More, Utopia, (Bp. Burnet’s trans- 
rest on such an answer, as a sufficient con- _lation.) 
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apprehension this whole intellectual tendency which appeared to be bringing 
immorality and licentiousness in its train. His fault was that he did not 
discriminate : that he did not discern that the tendency was already taking 
two directions: that he confounded the efforts of Socrates to go on and build 


~ up a new and better morality in the place of the old which was now irretriev- 


ably undermined, with the sophistical school which would overthrow the old 
without substituting anything in its place: that he did not see that the only 
way then practicable of resisting the sophistical theories, was the way in which 
Socrates was attempting to proceed: that he looked upon their disputes as 
Kepapéws Kkepapet, and identifying the two systems which were alike merely in 
their onward tendency and intellectual progress, thought he should be doing 
God service by acting against the whole. We, with the writings of Plato and 


_ Xenophon in our hands, know that he was wrong: but with his own writings 


in our hands, that he was honest, who shall dare deny ? 

Still, although the opposition of Aristophanes to the spread of literature on 
the score of the blow thereby inflicted on the old principles of virtue and of 
honour, must by no means be carelessly confounded with the willing igno- 
rance of such cavillers as the Bestius of Persius, (Sat. vi. 87.), and the Jack 
Cade of Shakespeare’s Henry the Sixth (‘He hath corrupted the youth of our 
and although the 
idea of his having been incited to this opposition by pecuniary motives, by 
the bribes of Anytus and Melitus, is universally surrendered, and can indeed 
be refuted on chronological considerations‘, in spite of all this, a deep blot 
must always remain upon the memory of Aristophanes, as having forwarded 
actually if not intentionally, the foulest deed, save one, that ever disgraced 


age by erecting a grammar school,’ Part II. Act iv. sc. 7) : 


the annals of mankind, the accusation and execution of Socrates. 


* Mr, Gilbert Cooper in his learned and 
ingenious Life of Socrates says, ‘lian has 
made a most egregious blunder when he 
says that Melitus was concerned in hiring 
Aristophanes to compose it: for Melitus, 
when Socrates was brought to his trial 
(which was three or four and twenty 
years after this play was performed) is 


The words 


called even then a young man: véos ris 
pot paivera kal dyvas, says Socrates, Eu- 
thyphron ad init. If therefore he was then 
a young man, he certainly must have been 
too young to have entered into any plots 
four and twenty years before that time.’ 
p. 55, note. See also Wigger’s Life of 
Socrates, chapter 7, section 3. 
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of the Platonic Apology are too plain to be misunderstood: tiv dvtwpoolay 
Set dvayvavat atrav. “ Saxpdrns adbdixed xal meprepyacerar Cyrdv rd re 
ém0 yijs Kal odpdvia, Kab tov Hrtw Adyov Kpelrrw Totdv, Kab GAdrovs Tavra 
tadra SiddoKwrv.” Toradrn tis éorus TAYTA TAP EQPATE KAI AYTOI 
EN THI APISTO®ANOYTS KOMQATAI, Sexpdryn rid exe? wepipepdpe- 
vov backovTa Te depoBarety kal GAAnY TéAANY ddvaplay pdvapotvTa, dv eyw 
ovdev ore peya obre opiKpoy mépt eratw. Apol. 19 B.—It is urged that 
twenty years after its publication a Comedy which was not even then success- 
ful could not have had so powerful an influence over the Athenian mind: 
but Plato was a contemporary speaking of what he felt and knew: and his 
testimony, partial as he was to Aristophanes, must be held fully sufficient to 
establish the fact. Doubtless Aristophanes regretted the fatal result: doubt- 
less he would join in the universal repentance which pervaded Athens, and 
sympathise with those deeply pathetic lines of the Poet whom he uniformly 
connected with Socrates, addressed to the Athenian audience, 


exavete, ekdvere Tay mavaopov 

Tay oddey ddytvoveay dnddva poucay °. 

Ye have slain—ye have slain—the wisest in song, 

The Nightingale of Science, who had done you no wrong. 


And it is observed by Meineke that the Poets of the Middle Comedy who at- 
tacked and wrote against Plato, did it in a much more gentle and kindly 
spirit than that which animates the Clouds. 

But although an entire misrepresentation of the Socratic philosophy, the 
picture in the Clouds is a faithful resemblance of what Mr. Mitchell calls “ the 
outer Socrates :” so faithful that as Diogenes Laertius* observes, Aristophanes 
is often really praising him, when he thinks he is holding him up to derision. 
Without this external likeness the satire could not have had its prodigious 
effect alike upon the enemies and the friends of Socrates. He himself, con- 
scious as he was of the internal dissimilarity, was, not improbably, the least 


* Eurip. Palamedes, ap. Diog. Laert., oro AavOdvovow éavrovs, dC Sv cxwmrov- 
II, v. 44. ow, érawovrres avrov, and he quotes Clouds 
‘ Diog. Laert., II. v. 27. Oi kopmdo- 410 sq. 
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moved of the audience. ‘Ikavds fv Kal ray ockwrrdvrwy adtov tmEpopar, 
says his biographer 8, “He could afford even to contemn the scoffs of his 
assailants.” Indeed that Socrates was believed to have disregarded ‘the attack 
of the Comedian may be gathered with great probability from the well- 
known anecdote recorded by Aulian® that he stood up in his place in the 
Theatre the whole time that the play was being acted: that his followers felt 
it deeply, may be concluded with certainty from the frequent allusions to the 
Clouds in the Dialogues‘ which are extant to this day. But their sense of 
the injustice with which Aristophanes had treated their master, did not for a 
moment lessen their admiration of his genius*: Plato sent this very Comedy 
to Dionysius of Syracuse, as a specimen of the splendour of Athenian litera- 


& Diog. Laert., II. v. 26. 
“ So Plutarch : 


i : 
Tas Neéhas ééépope, mavtoiws macay 


’Apioropdvous be, dre 


UBpuv abrod (against Socrates) xaracxeday- 
vuvtds, kal Twos TeV TapdvT@r, Td ToLadTA 
dvaxopwdodvros, otk dyavakreis, eindvros, 
& Sewxpures; pa A’, odk eywye, ebycev, 
os yap év cupmocig peydio TO Ocdrpo 
okomTona. Tlept maidey aywyis. 

* See for example the quotation from 
Apology, 19. B. given above. Add Xeno- 
phon Symposium vi. 6. etrev 6 Supaké- 
otos, "Apa av & Swxpares 6 Bpovriotis emi 
Kahovpevos ;—eimé pou mécous WoidAns 16- 
das euod dréxet. (the emendation of Wie- 
land and Dindorf, WiA\a—é€avrijs Gre- 
rat is too violent: the present reading 
gives a very good sense). ravra dp 
ge faci yewperpeiy. Compare Clouds, 145. 
—Plato Symposium, 221, B. ére:ra Eporye 
eddxer (6 Saxpdrys), & 'Apiordpaves, rd 
oov dy (Cf. Asch. Agam. 550.) rodro, Kat 
exci Svarropever Oat, Samep kal evOdde, Bpev- 
Gudpevos kal rapOaryo mapaBddrrwv. Com- 


pare Clouds, 356..—Gorgias, 486. Nov ydp, 
says Callicles, et ris cod NaBdpevos } GAXov 
Grovoty rev Toovrav eis Td Secpwrnptov 
dnaydyor, packer ddixeiv pndév adiKodvra, 
oto Sri odk dy €xots 0,7t etmots, XAG a7ro- 
Advors ay (turning Clouds 1060 to his own 
account).—Plato, Republic, Book VI. 488 
E. roy ds dryads KuBepynrixdy (i.e. gi- 
Acodov) obx Hyet dv 7H Byri petrewpord- 
mov Te Kai adod€axny Kal axpnotoy Ka- 
NetcPar. Compare Clouds, 312, 356, 1461, 
ete. But the most affecting allusion is in 
the Phxdo, where Socrates on the day of 
his death before commencing his solemn 
and earnest discourse on the immortality 
of the soul, and the state into which he 
was about to enter, says, Ovxody dy ofua 
elreiy twa viv dxdvcavra, ot8 el Kopodo- 
mows €in, ds adorcoXa, Kal od mept mpoon- 
kdvT@v Tovs Adyous moLodpat. 

“ It was reserved for Voltaire to say 
that Aristophanes was a Comic Poet with- 
out anything comic or poetical in him. 
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ture: he introduces the poet himself with great good humour in his Sympo- 
sium: and an epigram of his is still extant, wherein he says, 


tact , ‘ ‘ 
Al Xapures repevds re AaBeiy dmep ovxt meceirar 


Cnrotoat, Wuxnv edpov ’Aptoropdvors |. 


To crown all, Olympiodorus (quoted by Brunck) says that Plato éxaupe mdvv 
kal Aptoropdver TO KOMLK@ Kal Lddpor, Tap Gv kal tiv plunow Tov Tp0- 
géTov ev Tots diaddyors SpEAHOn. dA€yerar be otrws adrois yalpew, Sore 
kal jvlka erededrnoev, ebpeOhvar ev Th KAivy adrod "Apiotoddyny Kal S6- 
gpova. I think then that notwithstanding its occasional indelicacy and its 
uniform misrepresentation of the Socratic system, a play which heathen sages 
and Christian saints have read with admiration, and love, and almost reverence, 
may well be presented to the English reader in its full, complete, and undi- 
luted entirety, and that thay who view it as it should be viewed will agree 
with Porson that “there is no man of sound judgment who would not sooner 
let his son read Aristophanes than Congreve or Vanbrugh.” 


The drama of the Clouds was represented in the Archonship of Isarchus © 


B.C. 428, when Socrates was about forty-five years old. It gained only 


the third. prize: the first was carried off by the aged Cratinus with a drama 


called the IIvrivy or Flagon, which was a humorous adaptation of the attack 
made upon him in the preceding year by Aristophanes in his Equites, on the 
score of his ultra-convivial habits: Ameipsias with his Kévvos won the second. 
Whether, as is said in the didascalia, the defeat of the poet was owing to the 
machinations of Alcibiades and other friends of Socrates, cannot be determined 
with certainty, but what we know of the character of Alcibiades renders it at 
least extremely probable. Disappointed, but not daunted, at the reception 
given to this his favourite production, Aristophanes re-formed it anew: the 
portions especially pointed out by the ancient grammarians as belonging to 
the Second Edition are the Parabasis Proper, the Discussion between the Two 
Logics, and the burning of the school of Socrates. The same authorities 
state that it was brought forward again in this condition, and received a more 
signal defeat (amorvxav méAv paddov): but Dindorf contends, and makes 


” Bergk. Plat. Epigram. 26. 
b 
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out a tolerable case to shew, that this Second Edition was never brought on 
the stage. 

In my translation of this celebrated Comedy, I have endeavoured to keep 
more closely to the original, both in the text and in the metre, than has been 
done in any preceding version ™. That in some places I have done so more 
strictly than in others, is attributable to the fact that I did not determine to 
publish the Greek text along with the translation, until I had made consider- 
able progress in the latter, and that determination forbade any further such 
alterations in the metre, as I had made (e. g.) in the speech of the Chorus, 
1440 etc. As to the degree in which verbal and metrical conformity is ad- 
visable, I agree on the whole with the judicious remarks of Mr. Conington 
in the preface to his late able version of the Agamemnon: that mine is not 
quite so literal as his, may be ascribed to the fact, that the familiar colloquies 
and lively repartees of a Comic Poet do not admit of being rendered, word 
for word, into a foreign language, as do the solemn and dignified iambics of 
Greek Tragedy : the quaintness inseparable from a scrupulously literal version 
serves to adorn the latter, as much as it would spoil and render unmeaning 
the former. 

The text I have followed is that of Dindorf, with a few inconsiderable ex- 
ceptions, chiefly consisting in restorations of the older text, where alterations 
of his own, of which I could not approve, have been introduced into the later 
editions of his Aristophanes. 

With regard to the notes, such remarks as I have quoted from previous 
Commentators where they seemed necessary for the right understanding of 
the play, are always scrupulously ascribed to their proper owners, and the re- 
ferences contained in them have been carefully verified ; the same is the case 
when I have brought quotations from authorities, who either from their more 


™ The only translations of whose existence view, but is, I grieve to say, sadly deficient 
I was aware when I wrote my own were in that elegance and refinement, which 
those of Mr. Cumberland and Mr. Wheel- distinguishes the wildest flights of him, in 
wright : Mr. Walsh’s, which ] had not seen whom, as Plato says, the Graces combined 
till mine was completed, in some respects to rear their everlasting temple. 
more nearly approaches the object I had in 
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recent publication, or for other reasons, will not be found alluded to in former 
editions of the Clouds: but the bulk are strictly original, and will, I hope, be 
found useful, especially to such as come to the study of Aristophanes with the 
feelings with which Persius and all true judges have ever regarded him, not 
as a mere brilliant but unprincipled caviller at things profane and things 
sacred alike, but as a pregrandis sener, a man who threw his whole weight 
into the scale of honour, and morality, and virtue, and who although in the 
present instance mistaken, completely and irreparably mistaken, in the object 
of his Satire, is yet worthy of all praise for the high ground and lofty princi- 
ples on which he took his stand, to oppose the pernicious and most danger- 
ous doctrines of the Sophistical school, which he unfortunately confounded 
with that of Socrates. 


Oxford, Nov. 15, 1851. 





The following specimens may serve to shew the manner in which Plato 
was assailed by the poets of the Middle Comedy. Aristophon, in a comedy 
which was called by the name of that philosopher, writes : 

(A). év jyepas rpiow 
"loyvdrepov adrov dropave Sidummidov. 


(B). Ovres ev hygpars ddiyais vexpors moveis ; (Athenzus xii. chap. 77). 


(1.) Recte Meinekius: Priora Platonis verba sunt de discipulo novitio, (2.) Bidur- 
aidys erat homunculus quidam ob gracilitatem notus, qua de re multa Comicorum loca 
congessit Athenwus. (3.) & jpépais dAlyats. Concinnius fuisset ep ddiyats Npépats. 


The next fragment is from Epicrates. The second speaker has apparently 
just returned from Athens, and is being questioned by a friend as to what he 
had seen and heard in that city. As I am not aware that the passage has 
ever been translated, I offer the following version of it. 


(A) What does Plato pursue? what does Menedeme do? 
What wondrous device has Speusippus in view ? 
Have they found, have they caught, any truth, any thought, 
Any subtle design in their brains to be wrought ? 
I command you, I pray, I beseech you obey, 5 


b2 


xii 


9. These youngsters.] TON pepaxior. 
sensui necessariam, letus recepi, 


cisse miror : TGy petpaxioy nihil aliud est quam “j 
cxteros audiebant.” 


(B) 


(A) 


(B) 


(A) 


(B) 
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And tell me: that is, if you’re able to say. 

O yes, I can tell the tale very well. 

For when I was by at our festival high 

A troop of these youngsters I chanced to descry, 
Wrapt deep in some theme, in the fair Academe ; 
And their language I heard, most strange and absurd ; 
They were testing, I saw, some Physical law ; 

So it was ; for they tried the world to divide, 

Into beasts, into trees, into pot-herbs beside ; 

And then they must see in which of the three 

That wonderful thing called a Pumpkin would be. 

O what?did their wit decide upon it ? 

O tell me what passed ; in what genus twas classed ; 
And what they agreed to define it at last. 

O first they said nought, but in diligent thought, 

As they stood in a row, stooping down very low, 

To fix their attention they strove and they sought ; 
And in study profound they bent to the ground, 

Till one of them deemed the solution was found, 

And lifting his head, ’7%s a pot-herb, he said ; 

But another I heard say, ’7%s grass ; and a third, 

Lt seemeth to me that a pumpkin’s a tree. 

At this answer profound one who stocd on the ground, 
A doctor from Sicily, slowly turned round, 

And with gestures unclean did an action obscene, 

In contempt of the fools, and their rules, and their schools. 
O surely their ire at the insult took fire, 

And their spirits blazed out with a cry and a shout! 
Sure, sure, it was wrong, and impudent too, 

Such sages among, such a deed for to do. 

O but They did not heed, those youngsters, the deed. 
For Plato was there, and with a mild air 

Nothing angry or nettled he bade them proceed, 
Taking up the same line, to divide, to define ; 

So he bade them, and They divided away, 

And for aught that I know they are there to this day. 


For other passages see Meineke’s Historia Critica Comedie G 
280. 
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* Gedurnidov. Siivern with great in- 
genuity and some plausibility attempts 
to prove that under this name Alcibiades 
is represented. In proof of this he urges, 
not merely the general resemblance of the 
two characters, and the known relation in 
which Alcibiades stood to Socrates, but 
also the manner in which each was con- 
nected by the mother’s side with the great 
house of the Alemzonide, and the rpav- 
Atwpos of Phidippides in Clouds, 863, com- 
pared with that ascribed to Alcibiades, in 
Vespe, 44—46. For the love of horses at- 
tributed by Stivern to Alcibiades, see the 
charge of Nicias in Thucydides, vi. 12. 
6rws OavpacO; ard tis immorpodias ; 
the reply of Alcibiades, Id. vi. 16; and 
the splendid description of the Olympic 
races in which, according to Thucydides, 
he won the first, second, and fourth prizes 
with his four-horse chariots, (cf. Clouds 
1389,) given by Mr. Grote, Part II. chap. 


ly. Siivern’s theory would also make the 
@omep Llepixdéns, eis 1d Séov drddeoa 
(850, see note there) come with double 
force, and would shew still stronger mo- 
tives for that interference of Alcibiades, 
of which another grammarian speaks, to 
wrest the prize from Aristophanes. Still 
no reason can be given why the poet 
should not have satirized him under his 
own name. The legend of his vengeance 
upon Eupolis for his satire in the Bapte, 
is refuted by Eratosthenes (see Cicero 
Epistole ad Atticum VI.i. 18), and in- 
deed was not pretended to have taken 
place until eight years after the represen- 
tation of the Clouds. Nor is it enough to 
urge that there would have been as much 
difficulty in getting an actor to personate 
Alcibiades, as there was for Cleon the year 
before, for the poet’s great victory then, 
and the (as yet) minor influence of Alci- 
biades, would have given reason for cou- 
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rage, while on the other hand if he could 
have found means to retaliate, he would 
no doubt have done so with as much pas- 
sion on an underhand, as on an open at- 
tempt to caricature him. Indeed the 
fact that the greater part of the play 
turns on the poverty and clownish igno- 
rance of the father of Phidippides, seems 
to forbid the supposition that he was ex- 
pressly intended to personate Alcibiades ; 
the truth seems to be that he was meant 
to be the representative of the modern 
spirit generally, and in framing that repre- 
sentation many traits were taken from that 
distinguished young man, who was already 


rising so rapidly into public notice. And 


this is probably all that Suvern intended 
to suggest. 

° els Sedrepov mAodtv. Sevrepos mois 
héeyerat, Ore dmoTuxw@y Tis ovpiov Kamats 
Eustathius. And 
hence it is applied to a man who having 
missed his object in the first attempt, tries 
to attain it by other means. Plato uses the 
phrase in this same signification, Phado, 
99 C, when he says that having been dis- 
appointed in his investigations into the 
physical philosophy of Anaxagoras, he 
takes up as a devrepos mAovs another sys- 
tem, and other objects. And the Scholiast 
to Plato adds that it appears in the same 
sense in Aristotle and Menander. 


4 , 
mw€n, KaTa Tlavoaviay. 
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a See Hdt. vi. 125. The phrase oixiy success of his following Comedies, the 
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The play opens with a representation of customary in eastern countries, (ra maidia 
the interior of the house of Strepsiades: pou per’ €uod eis rH Koirny etolv, St. Luke 
the male part of the household, as was xi. 7,) are all sleeping in one room, each 


\ 


THE CLOUDS. 


STREPSIADES. O pEaR! O dear ! 
O Lord! O Zeus! these nights, how long they are. 
Will they ne’er pass? will the day never come ? 
Surely I heard the cock crow, hours ago. 
Yet still my servants snore. These are new customs. 
O ’ware of war for many various reasons ; 
One fears in war even to flog his servants. 
And here’s this hopeful son of mine wrapped up 
Snoring and sweating under five thick blankets. 
Come, we'll wrap up and snore in opposition. 

(Tries to sleep.) 

But I can’t sleep a wink, devoured and bitten 
By ticks, and bug-bears, duns, and race-horses, 
All through this son of mine. He curls his hair, 
And sports his thorough-breds, and drives his tandem ; 
Even in dreams he rides: while I—I’m ruined 
Now that the Moon has reached her twentieths, 
And paying time comes on. Boy! light a candle, 





on his own mattress. The ddexrpopwvia,, not fast enough for the impatient agita- 
or third watch of the night, having passed, tion of Strepsiades, whose thoughts have 
the dawn must be fast drawing on: but kept him awake the whole night long. 
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23. xommariav. | A horse which had the 
letter koppa burnt as a mark on the 
shoulder. This mark implied that the 
horse came from the excellent studs of 
Corinth, where the breed was traced back 
by the register books to Pegasus. Passow, 
quoted by Mitchell. Several of the com- 
mentators, Kuster, Duker, Hermann, and 
Dindorf, are in great perplexity as to the 


manner in which the hacking out of his 
own eye would have prevented Strepsiades 
from buying the horse: and therefore they 
would read efexdém : nam si oculus equi 
antea excussus fuisset, noluisset eum emi 
Phidippides. (Hermann.) This is hyper- 
criticism. Strepsiades only means, I would 
sooner have lost an eye, than lost all this 
money in horse-dealing, 


THE CLOUDS. 


or 


And fetch my ledger: now T’ll reckon up 
Who are my creditors, and what I owe them. 


Come, let me see then. 


Fifty pounds to Pasias ! 


Why fifty pounds to Pasias ? what were they for ? 
O, for the hack from Corinth. O dear! O dear! 
I wish my eye had been hacked out before— 


PHEIDIPPIDES. (Jn his sleep.) 


You are cheating, Philon; keep to your own side. 
Streps. Ah! there it is! that’s what has ruined me! 
Why, in his very sleep he thinks of horses. 


Amynias. 


Puerp. Good, my father, 


PHEID. (In his sleep.) 

How many heats do the war-chariots run ? 
Srrers. A pretty many heats you have run your father. 

Now then, what debt assails me after Pasias ? 

A curricle and wheels. Twelve pounds. 
PHEID. (In his sleep.) 

Here, give the horse a roll, and take him home. 
Srreps. You have rolled me out of house and home, my boy, 

Cast in some suits already, while some swear 

They will distrain for payment. 

What makes you toss so restless all night long? 
Srreps. There’s a bumbailiff from the mattress bites me. 
Puerp. Come now, I prithee, let me sleep in peace. 
Srrups. Well then, you sleep: only be sure of this, 


These debts will fall on your own head at last. 
Alas, alas! For ever cursed be that same matchmaker, 





30. ri xpeds ¢Ba pe.| The Scholiast 
quotes Euripides, ri ypeds ¢8a dapa, en- 
rolled among Dindorf’s Incert. fab. fragm. 
194. 

37. Onpapxos.| The Scholiast has a 
long note here on the nature and func- 
tions of these officers, from which Boéckh 
derives the account he gives in his Public 


Economy of Athens. It is enough for our 
present purpose to remark that they were 
the officers who distrained for payment of 
debts: éxpyy tovs Snudpxous évexupiacery 
The word 
is here used apa mpocdokiay, for Képts, or 


yodda. 
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45. otenpidos.| I have translated 
this word ‘raisins:’ and this would be 
correct were the scene not at Athens. but 
there it was confined to ‘dried olives :’ 
otéupuara, of modXol, Ta Tv Borpvav pera 
Td exmecOnvar of dé Arrikol, otéupvda, 
ta Tov éla@v. Thomas Magister, quoted 
by Brunck. 

18. eyxexourvpwpérny. | Coesyra was the 
name of the daughter whom Megacles gave 


in marriage to Pisistratus, (Hdt. I. 60,) in 
order to unite the two factions. Indeed 
it seems to have been hereditary in the 
family. The 6 Kowovpas of Ach. 614, is 
called by the Scholiast, Megacles. This 
soliloquy is a humorous illustration of the 
truth of the advice of Pittacus, who when 
asked by a friend from Atarneus to recom- 
mend him which to choose, an aristocratic 
alliance or one in his own station, shewed 





THE CLOUDS. f 


Who stirred me up to marry your poor mother. 

Mine in the country was the pleasantest life ; 

I was so rough, unpolished, independant ; 

Full of my sheep, and honey-bees, and raisins. 

Ah! then I married—I a rustic—her 

A fine town-lady, niece of Megacles. 

A regular, proud, luxurious, Czesyra. 

This wife I married, and we came together, 

I rank with cheese-racks, wine-lees, dripping wool ; 

She all with scents, and saffron, and tongue-kissings, 

Feasting, expense, and lordly modes of loving. 

She was not idle though, she was too fast. 

I told her once, shewing my only cloak, 

Threadbare and worn; Wife, you're too fast by half. 
Servant-Boy. Here’s no more oil remaining in the lamp. 
Srrers. O me! what made you light the tippling lamp? 

Come and be whipp’d. Srv. Why, what would you whip me for? 
Srrers. Why did you put one of those thick wicks in ? 

Well, when at last to me and my good woman 

This hopeful son was born, our son and heir, 

Why then we took to wrangle on the name. 

She was for giving him some knightly name, 

Callippides, Xanthippus, or Charippus : 





him some boys whipping their tops, and then (says Callimachus) 
Kelvwy &pxeo, pot, wet’ Txvia’ xa wey eméoty 

TIAfctov’ of 8 éreyov Thy kata cavrby da. (Diog. Laert. vit. Pittacus.) 
Compare Aischylus, Prom. Vinct. 890, oveja con su pareda: ‘every sheep to its 
To kndedoa Kad” éavtov dpiorevet paxpd yoke-fellow:’ and the powerful lines of 
the Spanish proverb in Don Quixote, Cada Juvenal, vi. 167—71. 

Malo Venusinam, quam te, Cornelia mater 

Gracchorum, si cum magnis virtutibus affers 

Grande supercilium, et numeras in dote triumphos. 

Tolle tuum, precor, Hannibalem victumque Syphacem 

In castris, et cum tota Carthagine migra. 
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65. rod mdxmov—Pedovidyv.| This 
Attic custom is very well known. ‘In- 
moévkos KadXlov ka& ‘Immovikov KadXias, 
Aves 283. So the Etymologicon Magnum 
says, that the name of Phoebus was derived 
ard PoiBns pappns, vopixas. But the fact 
is that this custom pervaded the whole 
ancient world. Thus, in Herodotus we 
find, to take no more examples, in Persia, 


Phraortes, Deioces, Phraortes: in Egypt, 
Necho, Psammitichus, Necho. 

69. médv.] It need hardiy be re- 
marked, that méAts (as well as the trans- 
lation, rock) was commonly used to desig- 
nate the Acropolis of Athens. Cf. Equites 
1093. Thue. ii. 15. The reference is to the 
grand procession in the Panathenaic ju- 
bilee: the €vorida being, as the Scholiast 
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I wished, Phidonides, his grandsire’s name. 

Thus for some time we argued: till at last 

We compromised it in Phidippides. 

This boy she took, and used to spoil him, saying, ) 

Some day you’ll drive in purple to the Rock, 

Like Megacles, your uncle: whilst I said, 

Some day you'll drive our goats from yonder hills, 

In rough inverted hides, like me your father. 

Well, he cared nought for my advice, but soon 

A galloping consumption caught my fortunes. 

Now cogitating all night long, I’ve found 

One way, one marvellous transcendant way, 

Which, if he’ll follow, we may yet be saved. 

So,—but, however, I must rouse him first ; 

But how to rouse him kindliest? that’s the rub. 

Phidippides, my sweet one. Puerp. Well, my father. 
Srreps. Shake hands, Phidippides, shake hands and kiss me. 
Puzip. There; what’s the matter? Srrers. Dost thou love me, boy ? 
‘Puerp. Ay! by Poseidon there, the God of horses. 
Srrers. No, no, not that: miss out the God of horses, 

That God’s the origin of all my evils. 

But if you love me from your heart and soul, 

My son, obey me. Purp. Well, and what’s your will? 
Srreps. Strip with all speed, strip off your present habits, 





says, the roppupida fy of qvioyor hopota. former, are depicted by Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 
Bexpi viv, mopmrevovres. The comparison 185. An old Marsian shepherd is the 
of the courtly and shepherd life, and the speaker. 
evils attendant upon the choice of the 

Nil vetitum fecisse volet (he says to his sons) quem non pudet alto 

Per glaciem perone tegi: qui submovet Euros 

Pellibus inversis (d:p@épay évnupevos): Peregrina ignotaque nobis 

Ad scelus atque nefas, queecunque est, purpura (évoris) ducit. 


Cc 
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96. mvvyets.] A passage is quoted from 
the Aves, 1001, where Meton maintains 
the same theory: the Scholiast attributes 
it to Hippo, a disciple of Pythagoras. 
Mitchell, and apparently Welcker, con- 
sider this opinion of Hippo to have been 
derived from two doctrines of his Master : 
Ist., that fire was the spirit of life which 
comprehended the Deity, the heavenly 
bodies, and the soul of man, but that our 
flesh, forbidding the soul to put forth its 
full energies, resembled the coal which, 


containing the fire, hinders it from 


bursting out: 2nd., that the atmosphere, 
ajp, was the power that subjected us to 
the ills of mortality, quenching and smo- 
thering the heavenly flame as the couvre- 
feu, mveyeds, extinguishes the earthly fire. 

98. dpyipiov.| It need hardly be stated 
to the reader of Plato and Xenophon, 
how wholly untrue this insinuation is. 
One passage quoted by Spanheim from 
the Memorabilia of Xenophon will suffice, 
eOaipate S€ (6 Swxpdrys) ef tis dperny 
emayyeddopevos, apyvptov mparrocro, I. ii. 7. 
See that and the next section. In the fol- 
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And go and learn what T’'ll advise you to. 


Paetp. Name your commands. 


By Dionysus ! 


Streps. Will you obey? 
Srreps. Well then, look this way. 


Puerp, I will, 


See you that wicket and the lodge beyond ? 


Pnerp. I see: and prithee what is that, my father ? 
Streps. That is the thinking-house of sapient souls. 
~ There dwell the men who teach—aye, who persuade us, 

That Heaven is one vast fire- extinguisher 
Placed round about us, and that we’re the cinders. 
Aye, and they’ll teach (only they’ll want some money,) 
How one may speak and conquer, right or wrong. 

PHErp. Come, tell their names. 

STREPS. Well, I can’t quite remember, 
But they’re deep thinkers, and true gentlemen. 

Pnerp. Out on the rogues! I know them. Those rank pedants, 
Those mealy, unshod vagabonds you mean : 
That Cherephon, and Socrates, poor devil. 

Streps. Oh! Oh! hush! hush! don’t use those foolish words ; 


But if the sorrows of my barley touch you, 
Enter their Schools and cut the Turf for ever. 
Pueip. I wouldn’t go, so help me Dionysus, 





lowing passage of Andocides de Mysteriis. 
’Ayupptos otroat, 6 Kados kdyabds, dpxauns 
eyévero THs mevrnkooThs .... . perérxov © 
atr@ otro. mavres of mapacvddeyevTes . . 

. of Sua TovTO Epovye Soxovat ovdAeyhvar 
éxeice, wv’ avtois duddrepa 7, Kai py Umep- 
BadXovat daBety dpyupiov, kai ddiyou mpa- 
Geions petacxev, p. 17. I would venture 
against the authority of the MSS. and 
Edds. to read ’Ayvpprov for dpyvpiov. It 
is absurd to suppose that the tradesmen 
who combined with Agyrrhius to defraud 
the government, should both receive a 


bribe for not outbidding him, and also 
share in the spoils: besides where ’Ayvp- 
ptos is read just before, several manuscripts 
have dpyvpios, so that we need not hesitate 
to make the same change here: the mean- 
ing then will be, that as they did not out- 
bid him, Agyrrhius got it, and they shared 
in the spoils. 

103. dxprdvras.] dxpdrns is the com- 
plexion superinduced by excessive study, 
like pallor in the Roman poets. Hoc est 
quod palles ? (Persius.) Who also calls 
Pirene, pallida, from the same idea. 
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109. gactavovs.] ‘Commentators are 
divided,’ says Mr. Mitchell, ‘as to whether 
we are to understand by this word a 
pheasant or a horse: [Athenseus, though 
Dindorf considers the passage spurious, 
Anna le Fevre, (afterwards Madame Da- 
cier,) Kuster,] Bentley, Brunck, and 
Schutz, maintain the former opinion: 
{Thom. Magister], Wieland, Hermann, 
{and Lobeck] the latter.’ So does Dindorf, 
who says @actavxot is the form used to 
designate pheasants. I quite agree with 
him and Hermann, that Brunck’s objec- 
tion to the illogical expression, ‘I would 
not give up horses for the best breed of 
horses in Athens,’ goes rather against him 
than for him. Poets are often illogical for 
effect: so Juvenal, ‘The will is as bad 4s 


the deed: and if the mere will is so bad, 
how much worse must the deed be.’ Sat. 
xili. 209-10, Again, ‘Nature designed man 
to defend man in war: instead of this, man 
wages war himself.” Sat. xv.; and shortly 
after ; ‘If Pythagoras thought it as bad 
to eat brute’s flesh as man’s, how much 
more horrified would he be to hear of 
man’s flesh being eaten.” I may add in 
favour of my version ‘racers,’ though 
more as an illustration than a proof, that 
the notorious Andocides, the informer in 
the case of the mutilation of the Hermz, 
who was the son of this Leogoras, pleads 
an alibi on that night (in his speech de 
Mysteriis, p. 9) on the ground that he had 
been thrown from a colt he was riding, 
and was so seriously injured that he was 
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For all Leogoras’s breed of Racers ! 


STREPs. 
Go and be taught. 
SrTReps. 


Go, I beseech you, dearest, dearest son, 
Pueip. And what would you have me learn? 
*Tis known that in their Schools they keep two Logics, 


The Worse, Zeus save the mark, the Worse and Better. 
This Second Logic then, I mean the Worse one, 

They teach to talk unjustly and—prevail. 

Think then, you only learn that Unjust Logic, 

And all the debts, which I have incurred through you,— 
Tl never pay, no, not one farthing of them. 


Puerrp. I will not go. 


It were a burning shame. 


How could I speak to knights, a yellow pedant ! 


STREPS. 


O! then, by Zeus, you’ve ate your last of mine, 


You, and your coach-horse, and your out-rider : 


Out with you! 
PHEID. 


Go to pot, for all I care. 
But uncle Megacles won’t leave me long 


Without a horse: Pll go to him: good bye. 





forced to be carried home on a stretcher. 
112. dudo ro Adyo.] The art of 
making the worse appear the better cause, 
ascribed by Milton (Paradise Lost, ii. 113) 
to Belial, received Protagoras of Abdera, 
as its first exponent in Greece. It flow- 
ed naturally from his celebrated maxim, 
(against which Plato so eloquently argues 
in the Thestetus,) which made man the 
criterion of truth, or in other words looked 
upon truth as subjective, and therefore 
mutable, not objective and independent, 
Tldvrav pérpov avOpamos. It was he who 
introduced the custom of teaching his 
disciples to argue for and against a given 
thesis with equal plausibility and inge- 
nuity. See on this subject, and indeed on 
the whole sophistical theory, Miller’s ad- 


mirable thirty-second chapter in his liter- 
ature of Greece, whose view of that school 
has not been in the least degree shaken by 
the counter arguments, themselves so so- 
phistically advanced, in the able but un- 
scrupulous volumes of Mr. Grote. How 
little this charge of Aristophanes is ap- 
plicable to Socrates, all must know: yet 
it may have received some colour from 
the negative method of Socrates, evident 
in so many other ways ; and also, I would 
observe, in the fact that he held that his 
genius only forbid, never bid him to pursue 
any course of action ; onpaiver amorpomny, 
mporpemes 5é ovdémore. Theages, 128 D. 
Phedrus, 242 B.C. Nunquam impellenti, 
semper revocanti paruit. Cicero de Div. 
i, 54. 
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137, é&npBrexas.] The reader will un- 
derstand the allusion from the following 
translation of a passage in the Theetetus. 
Theetetus is describing his own difficul- 
ties to Socrates. Why, you are in tra- 
vail (@divers), says Socrates. I don’t know 
about that, replies Thestetus, but I am 
describing my real feeling. Are you not 
aware, asks Socrates, that my mother was 


Phenarete, a most splendid and capital 
midwife, (uaia)? Yes: I am aware of 
that, says Theetetus. But perhaps you 
are not aware, continues the philosopher, 
that I myself practise the same art. No 
indeed, says Thesetetus. Well then, I do, 
he says, but don’t you go and tell any one 
about it; and then Socrates enters into a 
long discussion on the art of midwifery, 
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Srrers. I’m thrown, by Zeus, but I won’t long lie prostrate. 
Pll pray the Gods and send myself to school : 
Pll go at once and try their thinking house. 
Stay : how can I, forgetful, slow, old fool, 
Learn the nice hair-splittings of subtle Logic. 


Well, go I must. 


STUDENT.  ( Within.) 
Ugh! 


*Twont do to linger here. 
Come on, T’ll knock the door. 


Boy. Ho, there. Boy. 


Go to pot! who’s knocking at the door? 


Srreps. Me! Phidon’s son: Strepsiades of Cicynna. 


Srup. 


Why, what a clown you are! so viciously, 


Rudely, and carelessly, to kick our door! 


You’ve made my cogitation to miscarry. 


STREP. 


Forgive me: ?’m an awkward country fool. 


But tell me, what was that I made miscarry ? 


Stun. 
STREPS. 


Tis not allowed: Students alone may hear. 
O that’s all right: you may tell me: I’m come 


To be a student in your thinking-house, 


Stup. Come then. 


But they’re high mysteries, remember. 


*Twas Socrates was asking Cherephon, 

How many feet of its own a flea could jump. 
For one had just bit Cherephon’s huge eyebrow, 
Then off it hopped, and pitched on Socrates. . 


Srreps. How did he measure this? 


Stup. Most cleverly. 


He warmed some wax, and then he caught the flea, 





paevrixn Téxyn, (in which the word dpu- 
PdtcKew occurs more than once,) tending 
to prove that he is an intellectual accou- 
cheur, whose trade, being to deliver the 


teeming brains of young men, differs from 
that of his mother only ré re dvdpas ahha 
py -yuvaixas pateverOa, kai Te tas Yoyas 
at’Tav riKtovocas émrkomeiv, GAG pa Ta 


oopara, 148—151, 

146. Xatpepartos thy dppiv. ] 6 pev yap 
peydhas cixe Tas opis 6 Xapepar 6 dé 
adaxpos Hv 6 Swxparns. Scholiast : who 
proceeds to reprove the poet for making a 
flea a biped in line 150, seeing Aéyerar && 
exeuy wddas. 
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152. dveuérpet.] Butler therefore was when he boasts that his “ profound gym- 


unjust to ow experimental philosophers nosophist” Sidrophel had learnt 


How many scores a flea will jump 

Of his own length, from head to rump, 
Which Socrates and Cherephon 

In vain assayed so long agon. 


STREPS. 
Stup. 


Srup. 


STREPS. 


Srup. 


STREPS. 


Strub. 


Srup. 


STREPS. 


Stub. 
STREPS. 
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And dipped its feet into the wax he’d melted : 

Then let it cool, and there were Persian slippers ! 

These he took off, and so he found the distance. 

O Zeus and king, what subtle intellects ! 

What would you say then if you heard another, 

Our Master’s own ? Srreps. O come, do tell me that. 
Why, Cherephon was asking him in turn, 

Which theory did he sanction; that the gnats 

Hummed through their mouth, or backwards, through the tail ? 
Aye, and what said your Master of the gnat ? 

He answered thus: the entrail of the gnat 

Is small: and through this narrow pipe the wind 

Rushes with violence straight towards the tail ; 

There, close against this pipe, the hollow rump 

Receives the wind, and whistles to the blast. 

So then the rump is trumpet to the gnats! 

O happy, happy in your entrail-learning : 

Full surely need he fear, nor debts, nor duns, 

Who knows about the entrails of the gnats. 

And yet, last night a mighty thought we lost 

Through a green lizard. Srreps. "Tell me, how was that? 
Why, as himself, with eyes and mouth wide open, 

Mused on the moon, her paths and revolutions, 

A lizard from the roof squirted full on him. 

He, he, he, he. I like the lizard’s spattering Socrates. 
Then yesterday, poor we, we'd got no dinner. 

Hah! what did he devise to do for barley? 





On the contrary their investigation appears my translation fallen upon Reiske’s emen- 
to have been perfectly satisfactory,and by dation of dyrhpero, which however I have 
on means in vain. not ventured to admit into the text. 

156. dvnper’.] I have unwittingly in 


D 
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177—179. No distinct meaning can, 
I think, be extracted from this passage. 
It appears to have been intended, as Mr. 
Mitchell observes, to mystify Strepsiades : 
it has certainly had the effect of mystify- 


ing Scholars. 


180. Gadjv.| Bergler quotes Plautus, 
Captivi, ii. 2. 24. Tyndarus, one of the 


captives from Elis, says, 
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Srup. He sprinkled on the table—some fine sand— 
He bent a spit—he raised some compasses— 
And—bagged a mantle from the Wrestling School. 
Srreps. My stars! Why Thales was a fool to this ! 
O open, open, wide the study door, 
And shew me, shew me, shew me, Socrates. 
I die to be a student. Burst the door. 
O Heracles, what kind of beasts are these ! 
Stup. Why, what’s the matter? what d’ye think they’re like ? 
Srrees. Like? why those Spartans whom we caught at Pylus: 
What makes them fix their eyes so on the ground? 
Stup. They seek things underground. Srrurs. O! to be sure. 
They’re seeking mushrooms. Hollo! don’t look there, 
ll tell you where the best and finest grow. 
Look! why do those stoop down so very much? 
Strup. They’re diving deep into the deepest secrets. 
Srrers. Then why’s their rump turned up towards the sky? 
Stup. It’s taking private lessons on the stars. 
(To the other Students.) 
Come, come: get in: He'll catch us presently. 
Srreps. Not yet! not yet! just let them stop one moment, 
While I impart a little matter to them. 
Stup. No, no: they must go in: *twould never do 
To expose themselves too long to the open air. 
Srreps. O! by the Gods, now, what are these? do tell me. 
Stup. This is Astronomy. Srrers. And what is this? 
Srup. Geometry. Srrers. Well, what’s the use of that ? 





Stup. To mete out lands. Srreps. What, for allotment grounds? 
Srup. No, but all lands. Srreps. A choice idea, truly. 
Eugepe ! 


Thalem talento non emam Milesium, 
Nam ad sapientiam hujus nimius nugator fuit. 
And Aves 1009, where Peistheterus says Rudens, iv. 3.64. Gripus says to Tracha- 
of Meton ; dvOpwmos Oadjjs. Add Plautus lio; Salve, Thales. 
D2 
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204. doreiov Aéyers. TO yap odpicpa 
Snportxdy Kal xpyoyzov.] All the commén- 
tators acquiesce in the old version, Facete 
dicis : est enim hoc inventum populare et 
utile. But this, without looking at the 
Greek, seems remarkably tame; the yap 
requires something more than Facete dicis 
to precede it: yotv would suit that trans- 
lation better. But there is a passage in 
the Phedrus which clears up the whole 
difficulty ina moment. It runs as follows : 
“Q yervaios, eiOe ypdyerev os pt mévnte 
(xapifer Oar) paddov } mAovcin, Kai mpeo- 
Burépw padroy i} vewrép@, kal dca adda 
€uot Te mpdceoriy Kal Tois modAois Huav- 
} yap dv ASTEIOI cai AHMOQ®EAEIS of 


Adyot, p. 227: where Stallbaum rightly 
enough remarks, elegantem esse ambiguita- 
tem in vocabulo, doretov, quod de elegantia 
atque urbanitate, et de communi utilitate 
capiendum ; but without any reference to 
these lines of Aristophanes. The double 
entendre can hardly be kept up in English. 
My own translation is bad. A play on the 
word ‘ civil’ would, I think, be worse: but 
the Latin translation should evidently be, 
Urbane dicis : urbi enim utile est callidum 
hoc commentum. 

209. "Arrixdy rd xwpiov.] This may 
have given rise to the anecdote recorded 
by Aélian, which is thus described by Dr. 
Wordsworth, Greece, p. 63. Alcibiades 
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to 
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Then every man may take his choice, you mean. 


D’ye see? 


Srup. Let me see: O, here. 


Srrups. The worse for you. 


Stup. *Tis Socrates. 


Stup. Look; here’s a chart of the whole world. 
This city’s Athens. Srreps. Athens? I like that. 
I see no jury sitting. That’s no Athens. 

Stup. In very truth, this is the Attic ground. 

Streps. And where then are my townsmen of Cicynna? 

Stup. Why, there-abouts ; and here, you see, Eubeea : 
Here, reaching out a long way by the shore. 

Srrers. Yes, overreached by us and Pericles. 
But now, where’s Sparta ’ 

Srrers. Heavens! how near us. O do please manage this 
To shove her off from us, a good deal further. 

Srup. We can’t do that by Zeus. 
Hollo! who’s that? that fellow in the basket? 

Stup. That’s Hr. Srrers. Who’s He? 

STREPS. Socrates ! 
You sir, call out to him as loud as you can. 

Stup. Call him yourself: I have not leisure now. 

STREPS. Socrates ! Socrates ! 





one day was taken by Socrates to a build- 
ing in the city of Athens, in which maps 
of different countries were collected. The 
philosopher directed the attention of his 
young friend to a chart of the habitable 
world, as far as it was then known to the 
geographers of Greece, with the intention 
of diminishing the pride in which the 
latter appeared to indulge in consequence 
of the extent of his territorial possessions 
on the Athenian soil. He desired him to 
point out the position of Attica on the 
map. Alcibiades did so. Now shew me 
there, said Socrates, the situation of your 
own estate. How is it possible? replied 


the other: can you expect that my do- 
mains should appear there, where even 
Attica itself occupies so small a space? 

213, maperddy.| Stretched on the rack. 
This refers to the subjection of Euboca by 
Pericles just before the thirty years’ truce, 
when the Athenian xAnpovyia was planted 
at Histiea. Thucydides, i. 114. 

219. & Sexpares.] Strepsiades roars 
out; Socrates, wrapt in contemplation, 
does not hear him. The student, afraid 
to interrupt his meditations, excuses him- 
self by suddenly recollecting a press of 
business, and retires, 


ws 
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© Swxpatisvov. 
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XT. 


GAN ov« ard TIS Yiis, €lrEp. 


NE@EAAI. 


SQ. ri pe xanrets, oprepe ; 
mparov per 6 Te Spas, GVTUBOAD, KATELTE [LOL 
SN. depoBate kai mepuppove TOV MALOV. 

reir’ ard Tappod Tos Oeovs umenppovels, 


eEebpov opOas Ta peTéwpa mpdybata, 
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\ Ii > X oe 2 
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naoye. 88 TavTd TodTO Kal Ta KapSapa. 


ST. ri dis ; 
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a we SiddEns Gvrrep &ver’ EdndrvOa. 
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© X x t 4 8 ca 
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227. od« amd Tis yas, elrep.] sc. Set 
brepppoverv. Kuster, Bergler, Dindorf. 
Eine tkeotiv imepppovev. Brunck : and 
Reiske would even correct the passage. 
But there is no difficulty whatever : etrep 
is, ‘if so be,’ se., that you do despise them. 
It is frequently used in the same elliptical 
way in the Ethics. See 1. x. 14: ‘He 
does not,’ says Aristotle, ‘become happy 
again in a hurry, aA’ elmep, ev moAd@ 
Tut xpdv@ kat Tedei@, i. e. if he does at 


all? v. ix. 9: od« dOuketras, GAN’ elrep, 
Bdanrera ; cf. Id. vii. 2, 3, and x. 4, 2. 
Strepsiades means to say, ‘It is not so bad 
as I feared: even if you do contemn (a 
sort of misnomer for the Socratic con- 
tem-plate: so in the original, repuppova, 
umepppoveis,) the Gods, at any rate you do 
it from a basket.’ So Plato’s Republic, 497, 
E. I see Mitchell takes the same view, 
and adduces some of the above passages. 
234. ra xdpSapa.] An allusion to the 
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Sweet Socrates ! 
SrREps. 
Socr. 
STREPS. 


Socr. Mortal! why call’st thou me? 
O, first of all, please tell me what you are doing. 

I walk on air, and contem-plate the Sun. 

O then from a basket you contemn the Gods, 

And not from the earth, at any rate? 


Socr. Most true. 


I could not have searched out celestial matters 
Without suspending judgment, and infusing 
My subtle spirit with the kindred air. 

If from the ground I were to seek these things, 
I could not find: so surely doth the earth 
Draw to herself the essence of our thought. 
The same too is the case with water-cress. 


Srreps. Hillo! what’s that? 


Thought draws the essence into water-cress ? 
Come down, sweet Socrates, more near my level, 
And teach the lessons which I come to learn. 


Socr. 


And wherefore art thou come? 


Srreps. To learn to speak. 


For owing to my horrid debts and duns, 
My goods are seized, ’m robbed, and mobbed, and plundered. 


Socr. 
STREPS. 


How did you get involved with your eyes open? 
A galloping consumption seized my money. 


Come now: do let me learn the unjust Logic 
That can shirk debts: now do just let me learn it. 





homely imagery so familiar to the readers 
of Plato and Xenophon. ‘To hear Socrates 
talk,’ says Alcibiades in the Symposium of 
Plato, ‘appears to a superficial observer 
very ridiculous, for his conversation is all 
about donkeys, and coppersmiths, and 
cobblers, and tanners: but look deeper, 
and you will find that there is a hidden 
meaning in all this, a meaning full of 
virtue, piety, and divinity: like the sculp- 


tured figures of Silenus, which, without, 
are coarse, and rude, and repulsive, but 
within, are the images of the Gods.’ In 
what follows, Strepsiades catches at the 
word kxapdapa, probably the first word he 
has thoroughly understood, and after dis- 
playing his utter inability to comprehend 
such philosophical language, beseeches his 
new master to descend to his level, both 
in a physical and in an intellectual sense. 
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249. odapéorow.| It is not known 
what were the adverse influences which 
compelled Byzantium to resort to an iron 
circulation. It seems extraordinary that 
a city in a situation with such extreme 
facilities for commerce, should be reduced 


to such a measure from poverty, according 
to Professor Hussey’s notion. However, 
the fact is undoubted, whatever the reason 
may have been. The Scholiast quotes from 
the Peisander of Plato Comicus, 


Xadrerds by oixhoamev év Butaytioss, 
“Orov oidapéotor Tots voulopact 


Xpavrat. 


I should’nt like to live in poor Byzantium, 
Where all their gold is iron. 


257. ’A@duavra.| There is here an 
allusion to the semi-ambiguous phrase, 
Evyyevicbar tais NepédAais, for Athamas 
married a Nephele: who being abandoned 
by her husband, and finding that he had 


been compassing the ruin of her children 
at the instigation of his new wife, sought 
vengeance against him. In a play of 
Sophocles called Athamas, he is brought 
in with a chaplet on his head to be sacri- 


. Socr. 


Socr. 
Socr. 
Socr. 
Srreps. 
STREPS. 


Socr. 


Socr. 


Socr. 
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Name your own price, by all the Gods I'll pay it. / 
The Gods! why you must know the Gods with us 


Don’t pass for current coin. 


Srrurs. Eh? what do you use then ? 


Have you got iron, as the Byzantines have ? 
Come, would you like to learn celestial matters, 


How their truth stands? - 


Srrups. Yes, if there’s any truth. 


And to hold intercourse with yon bright Clouds, 


Our virgin Goddesses ? 


Srreps. Yes, that I should. 


Then sit you down upon that sacred bed. 


Well, I am sitting. 


Socr. Here then, take this chaplet. 


Chaplet? why? why? now, never, Socrates : 


Don’t sacrifice poor me, like Athamas. 


Fear not: our entrance-services require 
But what good comes of it? 


All to do this. Srreps. 


You'll be the flower of talkers, prattlers, gossips : 


Only keep quiet. 


Strers. Zeus! your words come true ! 


T shall be flour indeed with all this peppering. 


Old man sit you still, and attend to my will, and hearken in peace to my prayer, ; 


O Master and King, holding earth in your swing, O measureless infinite Air ; 





ficed : Strepsiades fears lest Ais connection 
with the Clouds is to end in the same way, 
and no Heracles to set him free again, as 
in the case of Athamas. 

258. In my translation of this line, I 
have again unintentionally chimed in with 
the emendation of Ernesti, Seager, and 
others, mavras tadra for ravra mdyra. 

262. xaramarrépevos.| This is generally 
understood to be occasioned by a practical 
joke on the part of Socrates, who pours a 
quantity of sand, fine pebbles, &c., over 
the head of Strepsiades, ut victima, says 
Bergler, solebant mola conspergi. 

24. Eyeus rhv yqv peréwpor. | The best 


commentary on this verse is from Socrates 
himself, (apud Plat. Pheed. 99, B.) 6 pév res 
(nempe Empedocles,) divny (cf. infr. 376.) 
nepitibels TH yj Sd Tod odpavod pévety 3} 
moet THY yay, 6 de, (Anaximenes, Anax- 
agoras, Democritus,) do0mep xapdémm mra- 
The dis- 
tinction betwen ’Anp and AlOHp is thus lu- 
cidly stated by Cicero, De Nat. Deorum, 
(quoted by Mitchell). Principio enim terra, 
sita in media parte mundi, circumfusa 
undique est hac animabili spirabilique na- 
tura cui nomen est aer. Hunce rursus am- 
plectitur immensus ether, qui constat ex 
altissimis ignibus, 11. 36, 


teia BdOpov roy dépa tr-epeider. 
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284, Supa ai@épos.] Harford compares speare’s Richard II., where the sun is 
the Seven Chiefs of Aischylus, where the called ‘the searching eye of heaven,’ as it 
moon is called vurds dpOadyds: Shake- is by Milton in the Morning hymn, ‘the 


¥ 
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And thou glowing Ether, and Clouds who enwreathe her with thunder, and lightning, and storms, 
Arise ye and shine, bright Ladies Divine, to your student in bodily forms. 
Srrurs. No, but stay, no, but stay, just one moment I pray, while my cloke round my temples I wrap. 
To think that I’ve come, stupid fool, from my home, without either beaver or cap! 
Socr. ~Come forth, come forth, dread Clouds, and to earth your glorious majesty show; | 
Whether lightly ye rest on the time-honoured crest of Olympus environed in snow, | 
Or tread the soft dance ’mid the stately expanse of old Ocean, the nymphs to beguile, 
Or stoop to enfold with your pitchers of gold, the mystical waves of the Nile, 
Or around the white foam of Meotis ye roam, or Mimas all wintry and bare, 


O! hear while we pray, and turn not away from the rites which your servants prepare. | | 


Cuorus. Clouds of all hue, 
Rise we aloft with our garments of dew. 
Come from old Ocean’s unchangeable bed, 
Come, till the mountain’s green summits we tread, 
Come to the peaks with their landscapes untold, 
Gaze on the Earth with her harvests of gold, 
Gaze on the rivers in majesty streaming, 
Gaze on the lordly, invincible Sea, 
Come, for the Eye of the Ether is beaming, 
Come, for all Nature is flashing and free. 
Let us shake off this close-clinging dew 
From our members eternally new, 
And sail upwards the wide world to view. 
Come away! Come away! 


Socr. O Goddesses mine, great Clouds and divine, ye have heeded and answered my prayer. © 
Heard ye their sound, and the thunder around, as it thrilled through the petrified air? 
Srrers. Yes, by Zeus, and I shake, and I’m all of a quake, and I fear I must sound a reply, 
Their thunders have made my soul so afraid, and those terrible voices so nigh : \ 
So if lawful or not, I must run to a pot, by Zeus, if I stop I shall die. 





world’s eye and soul.’ Aytoun in his bal- _ still bolder metaphor, calls it ‘the eye of 
lad on the execution of Montrose, by a God.’ 
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294. rpvyodaivoves.] This, according 
to Welcker and Mitchell, is meant to be a 
payment in kind for the epithet xaxoSai- 
poves, with which Aristophanes and other 
comedians frequently complimented the 
philosophers. 

307. jpt.] This play was performed at 
the great Dionysia which took place in the 
March of the year B.C. 423, 


312. apyois. | 


tois pitoadors. Scho- 
liast. 


Adam Smith, in his Wealth of Na- 
tions, defines a philosopher as one whose 
trade is to speculate on everything and do 
nothing. 

319. Tldpy76.] “Ina surviving frag- 
ment of a late edition of this play, the 
Clouds are represented as irritated by their 
discourteous reception, and threatening to 
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Socr. Don’t act in our schools like those Comedy-fools with their scurrilous scandalous ways. 
Deep silence be thine: while this Cluster divine their soul-stirring melody raise. 
Corvus. Come then with me, 
Daughters of Mist, to the land of the free. 
Come to the people whom Pallas hath blest, 
Come to the soil where the Mysteries rest ; 
Come, where the glorified Temple invites 
The pure to partake of its mystical rites : 
Holy the gifts that are brought to the Gods, 
Shrines with festoons and with garlands are crowned, 
Pilgrims resort to the sacred abodes, 
Gorgeous the festivals all the year round. 
And the Bromian rejoicings in Spring, 
When the flutes with their deep music ring, 
And the sweetly-toned Choruses sing 
Come away! Come away! 
Srrzps. O Socrates pray, by all the Gods, say, for I earnestly long to be told, 
Who are these that recite with such grandeur and might? are they glorified mortals of old? 
Socr. No mortals are there, but Clouds of the air, great Gods who the indolent fill : 
These grant us discourse, and logical force, and the art of persuasion instil, 
And periphrasis strange, and a power to arrange, and a marvellous judgment and skill. : 
Srreps. So then when I heard their omnipotent word, my spirit felt all of a flutter, 
And it yearns to begin subtle cobwebs to spin and about metaphysics to stutter, 
And together to glue an idea or two, and battle away in replies : 
So if it’s not wrong, I earnestly long to behold them myself with my eyes. 
Socr. Look up in the air, towards Parnes, out there, for I see they will pitch before long 





fly off to the heights of mount Parnes sailing off, we are told, 
from which they had come. They are 

°Es Thy Tdpyn0’ dpyicbeioa, ppovdau Kara Toy AveaBynrrdv. 

To the summits of Parnes swelling with rage, and have vanished along Lycabettus. 
Lycabettus is now the hill of St. George, is quite worthless: the clouds receded 
on the north-east verge of Athens.” Words- from sight over the tops of Lycabettus, 
worth, Athens and Attica, chap. 8. Din- on their way to Parnes. 
dorf’s objection to the card rov AveaBnrrév 
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a) ¥ \ 
jovyjaitds. ST. pépe, 100; SeiEov. 32. yopoto’ abrar ravuTrordal, 320 


a - e ca 
bia TOV Koldwv Kat Tov Sackwy, abTas TAaYyLaL. 
2. Tapa tHv elcobov. 


@s od Kabope. 


aT. ti To xphpa ; 
ZT. HON vuvl pods ovTas. 


0. viv yé tov }8n Kabopas adtas, ef yn Anas KohoKvvTas. 
> , 
ST. vi) AL yoy’, @ ToNUTipNToL, TavTA yap bn KaTEeXovCL. 


Ya 2 3 oF ‘5 
S10. tavtas pévtoe od Oeds odtcas ove Hdns ovd evopstes ; 
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XT. ua A’, arn buiyrnv kat Spdcov abtas jyotpnv Kal Karvy civas 
32. ob yap pa Av oic@ dri wrEloTovs abTat BocKovar coguiaTas, 
Goupiopavrets, fatpotéyvas, oppayworvvyapyoxopunras, 
KUKAl@Y TE YOPaV dopaToKauTrTas, avdpas weTewpopévaxas, 


a \ v4 4 na 
ovdév Spavtas BocKove’ apyovs, bts Tav’Tas ovooTroLoDowW, 
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me a Le € Yo» 
XT. tadr’ dp’ éroiouy “ iypav Nepedav otpertavyhav Sdiov dpyav, 
a I ” 
“ mhoxdwovs 0 Exatoyxepara Tupa,” “mpnwatvovaas te OvédXas, 
\ ? \ > a» 
ei’ “ deplas, Siepas,” “ yapxpovs olwvods, depovnyels, 
a cal > Zz sé 
éuBpous O vdatwv Spocepav Neherav’” efr’ dvt’ abtrav xatémivov 


keaTpay Temayn peyarav ayabay, xpéa 7’ dpvidera xuyndav. 


SN. dua pévros tac8 oby) Sixalos ; 
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=T. r€Eov 87 wot, Te rabotoa, 


elmep Nedérar 9 ciolv adn Ods, Ovntais lace yuvarkiv ; 


a id an 
ov yap éxelvai y eict ToradTas. 


22. dépe, Tota yap twés eiow ; 


> n fal 4 
ZT. ove oida capds: elEaow yodv épiovow merrapévo.on, 


Kodxi yuvaeiv, ud A’, oS drioty: abras 88 pivas éyouow. 


> 
22. amoxpwai vuv arr’ dv owas. 
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ZT. réye vuv raxéws & te Bovree. 


22. dn Tor’ dvaBrépas cides vebérnv Kevratpo spolav 





321. I fear I have but poorly suc- 
ceeded in my endeavour to preserve those 
peculiar beauties of this passage, which 
induced Mr. Ruskin (Modern Painters) to 
remark, that ‘“ Aristophanes knew and felt 
more of the noble landscape character of 
his country than any whose works have 
come down to us, except Homer. The indi- 
viduality and distinctness of conception,” 
he goes on to say, “ the visible cloud cha- 
racter which every line of this passage 


brings out into more dewy and bright ex- 
istence, is to me as refreshing as the real 
breathing of mountain winds, The line 
8a Téy KoNwY Kal Tov Sacéwv, abrat wAd- 
yeat, could have been written by none but 
an ardent lover of the hill scenery, one 
who had watched hour after hour the pe- 
culiar oblique, side-long action of de- 
scending clouds, as they form along the 
hollows and ravines of the hills. There 
are no lumpish solidities, no billowy pro- 
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Theseregionsabout. Srreps. Where? point methemout. Socr. Theyare drifting, an infinite throng, 
And their long shadows quake over valley and brake. Srrers. Why, whatever’s the matter to-day ? 
Tcan’tseethemabit. Socr. There, they’reclosebythepit. Srrers. Ah, Ijust gotaglimpse, bythe way. 
Socr. There, now you must see how glorious they be, or your eyes must be pumpkins, I vow. 
Srrups. Ah! I see them proceed ; I should think so indeed: great powers! they fill everything now. 
Socr. So then till this day that celestials were they, you never imagined nor knew ? 
Strers. Why, no, on my word, for I always had heard they were nothing but vapour and dew. 
Socr. OO, then I declare, you can’t be aware that ’tis these who the sophists protect, 
Prophets sent beyond sea, quacks of every degree, fops signet-and-jewel-bedecked, © 
Astrological knaves, and fools who their staves of dithyrambs proudly rehearse, — 
*Tis the Clouds who all these support at theirease, because they exalt them in verse. 
Streps. "Tis for this then they write of ‘ the terrible might of the light-flashing, rain-splashing Cloud, 
And ‘the dankmatted curls, which the Tempest God whirls,’ and ‘the blasts with their trumpets soloud, 
And ‘ birds of the sky floating upwards on high,’ and ‘ Clouds of first water, which drown 
With their soft falling dew the great Ether so blue,’ and then in return they gulp down 
Huge cutlets of pike, and game if they like, most delicate game in its season. 
Socr. And is it not right such praise to requite? Srreps. Ah, but tell me then what is the reason 
That if, as you say, they are Clouds, they to-day are regular women and true? 
. For the ones in the air are not women, I swear. Socr. Why, what do they seem then to you? 
Srreps. I can’t say very well, but they straggle and swell like fleeces spread out in the skies ; 
Not like women they flit, no, by Zeus, not a bit, but these have mouths, noses, and eyes. 
Soor. Well, nowthen, attend to this question, myfriend. Srrers. Look sharp,and propound it to me. 
Socr. Didst thou never espy a Cloud in the sky, which a centaur or leopard might be, 





tuberances here. All is melting, drifting, of these victories, as is confirmed by his 


evanescent, full of air, and light as dew.” own epigram €& én) mevrjxovra, Zipovidy, 


329. kvxdioy xopav.] ‘The cyclian 
chorus,’ says Bentley, (Phalaris i. 346. Hd. 
Dyce,) ‘was the same with the dithyrambic. 
There were three choruses belonging to 
Bacchus, the xopkds, the rpay:xds, and the 
xuxAtos, the last of which had its prize 
and judges at the Dionysia, as the others 

jhad. The famous Simonides won fifty-six 
ANTONY. 


jipao tavpous K.T.A. for a bull was the prize 
of dithyramb, as a goat was of tragedy, and 
this is the reason why Pindar gives it the 
epithet of Bonddrns.’ 

842. veérny Kevradpe dpoiav.| Porson 
refers to Shakespeare, Antony and Cleo- 
patra, act 4, scene 12. 


Sometimes we see a cloud that’s dragonish, 


A vapour, sometime, like a bear, or lion, Sc. 
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i *% vy 4 
ylyvovras wav@ 8 te BovdovTas KAT’ HY pev wot KouATHY, 
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dirypioy Tia TOV Aaciwv TOvTwY, olovTrEep TOY FevopdyTou, 
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a e. ” ¥ / 
cKoTroveat THY paviay avTod Kevravpots jxacav avtas. 


=T. 
=. 
ST. 


a I \ wos Fo 
bre SeiAOTaTOV ToDTOV Ewpwv, EXador Sia TODT’ eyEevovTo. 


= 
=T. 


an I s t lal x 
rh yap, iv dpraya tov Snuociov Katidwot Lipwva, Ti Spacw ; 
lol s bl] 4 R t 
amopaivoveat tiv pict abtod NvKot eEaipyns éryevovTo. 
& ¢e \ > a 
trait dpa, tadta Krewvupov airas tov prpacrw yOés otca, 
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= Aad X ~~ Fe aA 
cai viv y bte Krevaévn cidov, dpas, Sia Todt’ eyévovto yuvatkes. 
3 » a a” \ y- 
xaipere Tolvuv, ® SéaTrowar Kai Vov, ElTEp TIL KAY, 


ovpavounkn pyEate Kapot parvnv, @ mauBacirevat. 


XO. 


r x t e a t ‘\ con 8 TL Cet . 
ov TE, NeTTOTAT@Y ArjpwDv LepEed, Ppate mpos Mas enters 


: 
yaip, & mpecBita Tadaoyeves, Onpata NOywv hiropotvowr 
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ov yap av adr yf UTraKkovcatmev THY VOY METEWpOTOpLaTaV 


Try i) IIpodixw, TO wev coplas Kai yvouns odvexa, col 8é, 





Hamlet 111. 2: the dedication to Swift’s 
Tale of a Tub: and Cicero de Div. 11. 21. 
(49). Dobree adds a fine passage from 
Jeremy Taylor’s Worthy Communicant, 
near the beginning. Mr. Keble (Prelec- 
tiones Academice) observes, that some 
have thought the description in Lucretius, 
iv. 137, sq., to be borrowed from these lines 
of Aristophanes: but, he adds very ju- 
diciously, mihi magis credibile est, utrum- 


XANTHIAS. 


que scriptorem ista hausisse ex nativa et 
propria vena. 

349. KXeovupoy.] Cleonymus is again 
satirized for his effeminacy and other 
vices, infra 396, 659, etc.: and indeed in 
almost every extant comedy. In the Wasps 
his cowardice in throwing away his shield 
is several times severely alluded to, es- 
pecially in the dialogue between the two 
slaves at the beginning. 


Methought I saw 


A mighty eagle flying towards the forum, 

And in its talons up it caught a shield, 

And bore it off in triumph to the sky: 

@ And then—Cleonymus fled off and dropt it. 

Sosias. My stars! Cleonymus is quite a riddle! 

And one will ask his neighbour at a dinner, 

“What is that brute which throws away its shield, 

In earth, in air, in water,—everywhere?”’ 
Xantu. O me! some evil hap will sure befall 
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Or a wolf, ora cow? Srrups. Very often, I vow: and shew me the cause, I entreat. 
‘Socr. Why, I tell you that these become just what they please, and whenever they happen to meet 
Xenophantes’s heir with his long shaggy hair, or one of those monsters hirsute : 
Forthwith they appear like Centaurs, to jeer the ridiculous look of the brute. 
Srrers. What then do they do if Simon they view, that fraudulent harpy to shame? 
Socr. Why, his nature to shew to us mortals below, a wolfish appearance they frame. 
Streps. O, they then I ween having yesterday seen, Cleonymus quaking with fear, 
(Him who threw off his shield as he fled from the field,) metamorphosed themselves into deer. 
Socr. Yes, and now they espy soft Cleisthenes nigh, and therefore as women appear. 
Strers. O then without fail, All hail! and All hail! my welcome receive ; and reply 
With your voices so fine, so grand and divine, majestical Queens of the Sky ! 
Cuor. ~Oir welcome to thee, old man, who would see the marvels that science can shew: 
And thou, the high-priest of this subtlety feast, say what would you have us bestow ? 
Since there is not a sage for whom we’d engage our wonders more freely to do, 
Except, it may be, for Prodicus: he for his knowledge may claim them, but you, 





From such a dream. Sos. Nay, prithee, think not so: 
Console yourself: ’twill be no harm, by heaven! 
Xantu. No harm to see a man throw off his shield? 


Cleisthenes too is mentioned in a similar 
tone, Acharnians 118, 122; Knights, 137. 
Frogs, 48, 57, 483, and in the Thesmo- 
phoriazuse. 

357. Lpodiky.] Prodicus, the Horne 
Tooke of Greece, as Mr. Sewell calls him, 
was a native of Ceos, and a pupil of Pro- 
tagoras. He seems to be mentioned here, 
says Bergler, honoris causd: and indeed 
the Platonic Socrates uniformly speaks 
with respect of Prodicus, ‘who was,’ as 
Miiller says, ‘the most respectable of all 


the Sophists: he used to present lessons 
of morality under an agreeable form : 
such a moral lesson was the well-known 
allegory of the Choice of Heracles.’ He 
was very fond of drawing subtle distinc- 
tions between words usually regarded as 
synonyms: see the Protagoras. Prodicus 
is again mentioned in the parabasis of 
the Aves; again, as I think, honoris causa, 
although Bergler thinks otherwise. I 
give the passage in Mr. Frere’s transla- 
tion : = 


We propose by and by 
(If you'll listen and hear,) to make it all clear, 
And Prodicus henceforth shall pass for a dunce, 
When his doubts are explained and expounded at once. 


This is merely a similar remark to the one about Thales, supra 180. 
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bre BpevOver 7 év tatow ddois Kai TopOarhpo mapaparres, 
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ts > 3 \ , 
SN. abrar ydp Tor povar eiot Geai: TaérAXra 5é TavT’ eatL pdvapos. 


SN. woios Zevs ; ob pay Anpijoess’ ovd’ Erte Zevs. 


6 Zeds & iyiv, hépe, pos tis Tijs, obAvprrvos ob Beds earw ; 
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Pépe, TOD yap Teor’ cdvev Neperay vovt’ 75n TeVéacat ; 


y a > s oe 2X , S 2 5 n 
KQUTOL XPV atOpias VELY AUTOV, TAVTAS ATTOONMELW. 


ST. 


= es 5 t 7 
vy Tov ATOANW, TOUTS yé TOL 57) TO VUV AOYW ED TrpoTéepvAs 


Kaito. Tpotepoy Tov At’ adrnOas wunv Sia KocKivov ovpelv. 
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. atTat BpovTdar xuduvOopmevar. 


ET. 76 TpdT@, © TavTA ov TOAMAD ; 


22. drav eumrAncbda’ Uatos TodrAod Kavayxacbact péper Oar, 


KaTaxpnuvawevar TAPES GuBpov So avaryxKny, eita Bapelas 


a 9 t > if aed ® n 
els ANANAAS ELTITTOVTAL PHYVUVTAL Kat TaTayovoL. 


ZQ. Heat’, GAN aiPé€pos Sivos. 


68 avayxabwr earl tis abtas, ody 6 Zevs, date héper bas ; 
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=T. Aivos ; touti w éderyOn, 


6 Zevs obk av, AAN av7’ abtod Aivos vuvi Baciredwv. 
t an a an 
atap ovdey Tw Tepl TOD TaTdyou Kal Tis BpovThs pw ediSakas. 
=. ov« Heoveds ov Tas Neféras tdatos wertas brs pyr 


Pb] a > > ra lal < \ t 
EuMLTTOVTAS Els GAANNAS TraTayely Oia THY TUKVOTHTA } 


Pepe TOvTL TH YpH Tic Tevew ; 
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22. aro cavtod yo ce bibdEw. 


Hon Sopod IlavaPnvaiois éumrnobels cir? erapayOns 


‘ ¥. 4 , 
THY YyaoTEpA, Kal KrOvOS eEaipuns adTiy SvexopKopiynoen ; 





376. Aivos.] raira ex r&v “Avatayopel- 
ov AapBaver. Scholiast. It was the theory 
of Anaxagoras, says Diogenes Laertius, 11. 
iii, 12, @s 6 ovpavds ek AlBwv cuyxéorro: 
tT opodpa b€ mepidiuyoer ovvertdvac. 
Compare the passage quoted from the 


Phedo at 264, supr. Vortex, of course, 
is the Cartesian word, nor is its meaning 
in that philosophy very dissimilar from 
its meaning in the text, 

380. ruKvéryra. | Iluxvérns appears 
from a passage of Aristotle, quoted by 


STREPS. 


Socr. 


STREPS. 


Socr. 


‘Socr. 


STREPS. 
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Because as you go, you glance to and fro, and in dignified arrogance float, 

And think shoes a disgrace, and put on a grave face, your acquaintance with us to denote. 
Oh Earth! what a sound, how august and profound! it fills me with wonder and awe. 
These, these then alone, for true Deities own, the rest are all God-ships of straw. 

Let Zeus be left out: He’s a God beyond doubt: come, that you can scarcely deny. 
Zeus, indeed! there’s no Zeus: don’t you be so obtuse. Srrups. No Zeus up aloft in the sky! 
Then, you first must explain, who it is sends the rain ; or I really must think you are wrong. 
Well then, be it known, these send it alone: I can prove it by arguments strong. 

Was there ever a shower seen to fall in an hour when the sky was all cloudless and blue? 
Yet on a fine day, when the Clouds are away, he might send one, according to you. 
Well, it must be confessed, that chimes in with the rest: your words I am forced to believe. 
Yet before, I had dreamed that the rain-water streamed from Zeus and his chamber-pot sieve. 


But whence then, my friend, does the thunder descend? that does make me quake with affright ! 
Socr. Why’tis they, Ideclare, astheyroll through theair. Srrers. Whatthe Clouds? did I hearyouaright? 


Socr. 


wv 


SrrEps. 


‘Socr. 


Socr. 


Srreps. 


Ay: for when to the brim filled with water they swim, by Necessity carried along, 

They are hung up on high in the vault of the sky, and so by Necessity strong 

In the midst of their course, they clash with great force, and thunder away without end. 
But is it not He who compels this to be? does not Zeus this Necessity send? 

No Zeus have we there, but a Vortex of air. Strrrs. What! Vortex? that’s something, I own. 
I knew not before, that Zeus was no more, but Vortex was placed on his throne! 

But I have not yet heard to what cause you referred the thunder’s majestical roar. 

Yes, ’tis they, when on high full of water they fly, and then, as I told you before, 

By Compression impelled, as they clash, are compelled a terrible clatter to make. 

Come, how can that be? I really don’t see. Socr. Yourself as my proof I will take. 
Have you never then ate the broth-puddings you get when the Panathenzea comes round, 
And felt with what might your bowels all night in turbulent tumult resound ? 





Spanheim ad y. 374, to be the correct 
philosophical word for this compression : 
obras yap ev Trois vépeot yryvouern Tod 
mvevparos ekkptots mpos THY muUKYdTNTA 
Tav vepav éuminrovea motel THY BpovTny. 
Meteor, ii. 19; and the same expression oc- 


F2 


curs again immediately after. 

882. TavaOnvaiots.] émei év rots Tava- 
Onvaiows wacat ai amd tav ’AOnvay droi- 
kicbeioat rédets Boo rvOnacpevoy erepror, 
ovvéBawvev apOoviay eivar kpedv. Scholiast. 
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vi) Tov *Amrodrw, Kai Sewa Trove ry’ edOUS pot, Kal TeTapAKTAL 
xaaomep Bpovti Td Sopidiov matayel nat Seva KeKparyev” 
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tov § aépa tovd’ dv7’ arrépavtov, TAS OVK eixos péya Bpovtar ; 
tabr’ dpa Kal Tovduat’ addjrow, Bpovth Kai Topsy, Gpolw. 
GAN 6 Kxepavvds Tobev ad pépetar NapTrav Tupi, TodTO Sidakov, 
kal katadpiyer Badrov Huds, Tors Sé Cavtas Trepupdver. 
robTov yap 81) havepas 6 Zevs ino’ él tobs émiopKovs. 

Kal THs, @ pape ov Kab Kpoviwy dfwv Kai Bexxec édyve, 

elrep BadXeu Tovs erriopKous, TAS ovYL Tiwwv’ évérrpnoev 

ovdé Knrecvupov ovdé O€wpov ; Kaito. opddpa yx’ ela’ emiopKou 
GXXGA Tov abTob ye vewr Badret Kab “ Sovviov dxpov "AOnvéwv” 
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393. emi rovs émidpxovs.] The terrors 


of a guilty conscience are finely depicted from Gifford’s noble translation. 
by Juvenal, Sat. xiii. 223. For the benefit 


These, these are they, who tremble and turn pale, 
At the first mutterings of the hollow gale! 

Who sink with terror at the transient glare 

Of meteors glancing through the turbid air! 

Oh, ’tis not chance, they cry: this hideous crash 
Ts not the war of winds: nor this dread flash 

The encounter of dark clouds: but blasting fire 
Charged with the wrath of heaven’s insulted Sire ! 
That dreaded peal, innoxious, dies away : 
Shuddering, they wait the next with more dismay, 
As if the short reprieve were only sent 

To add new horrors to their punishment. 


In his note, Gifford quotes Lucretius vy. thunderstorm,” asks that poet, 
1221. “Under the effects of a terrible 


Persius, ii. 24, indignantly repudiates the 


Non populi, gentesque trement? regesque superbi 
Conripiunt divum perculsi membra timore, 

Ne quod ob admissum feede dictumve superbe 
Peenarum grave sit solvendi tempus adactum? 


idea that the escape of the guilty from iniquity. 
the thunderbolt indicates that Providence 


of the English reader I give the passage 


either does not see or else winks at their 
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Srreps. By Apollo, ’tis true, there’s a mighty to-do, and my belly keeps rumbling about ; 


Socr. 


And the puddings begin to clatter within and to kick up a wonderful rout : 

Quite gently at first, papapax, papapax, but soon pappapappax away, 

Till at last, Pl be bound, I can thunder as loud, papapappappapéppax, as They,/ 
Shalt thou then a sound so loud and profound from thy belly diminutive send, 
And shall not the high and the infinite Sky go thundering on without end? | 
For both, you will find, on an impulse of wind and similar causes depend. ~ | 


Srrers. Well, buttellmefrom Whomcomesthebolt through the gloom, withits awful and terribleflashes; 


Socr. 


And wherever it turns, some it singes and burns, and some it reduces to ashes! 

For this ’tis quite plain, let who will send the rain, that Zeus against perjurers dashes. 
And how, you old fool of a dark-ages school, and an antediluvian wit, 

If the perjured they strike, and not all men alike, have they never Cleonymus hit? 
Then of Simon again, and Theorus explain: known perjurers, yet they escape. 

But he smites his own shrine with these arrows divine, and ‘Sunium, Attica’s cape,’ 





394. Kpoviey.] gore Kpévia mapa rois nvi. Scholiast. 
"EhAnow opty, ta mapa ‘Pwpaios Kadov- 897. rév abrod ye vedv.] Brunck quotes 
peva Sarovpvddia. Fyero dé ‘ExatopBaave Lucretius vi. 416. 
Postremo cur sancta Detim delubra suasque 
Discutit infesto preclaras fulmine sedes, 
Et bene facta Deim frangit simulacra? suisque 
Demit imaginibus violento vulnere honorem ? 


To this I add Lucian, Jupiter Confut. ii. xovans; eviore S¢ xpnotdv twa Kai dotov 
p. 638, (quoted by Keenig, at Persius ii. 


ddourdpov ; Ti ctwmas, & Zed, } ovde Toird 
, , \ € s \ \ . 
27,) ri Snore rovs tepoavAous Kal Anoras 


pe Ogus eidevar; nec habet Jupiter, adds 
ddévres, kal TorovTous iBpioras Kai Braious Keenig, quod respondeat :—and Lord By- 
kat émidpkous, Spdv twa wodddxis Kepav-  ron’s Sardanapalus, act 2. scene 1. 
voodre, } AlOov, 4} veds tordv, ovdév abi- 
SARDANAPALUS. Say, Myrrha, 
Art thou of those who dread the roar of Clouds? 
Myrrena. In my own country we respect their voices 
As auguries of Jove. Sarp. Jove!—ay, your Baal, 
Ours also has a property in thunder, 
And ever and anon some falling bolt 
Proves his divinity, and yet sometimes 
Strikes his own altars. 


The phrase Zovrtoy dxpov "APnvay, is quoted from Homer, Odyssey, iii. 278. 
AAA? Bre Sodviov ipov apicdued’, &xpov *A@nvar. 
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401. xéiorw.] Bergler quotes a passage commentary upon this. 
from Lucretius, vi. 124, which is a mere 


The same scholar compares the airds €avrov 
katakalwv, with the ipse sud nam Mo- 
bilitate calescit of Lucretius, vi. 277. 

104. Avacia.] cf. infra 855, Thucydides 


Quem subito validi venti collecta procella 
Nubibus intorsit sese, conclusaque ibidem 
Turbine versanti magis ac magis undique nubem 
Cogit uti fiat spisso cava corpore circum ; 

Post, ubi commovit vis ejus et impetus acer, 
Tum perterricrepo sonitu dat mista fragorem : 
Nec mirum, quum plena anime vesicula parva 
Svepe ita dat pariter sonitum displosa repente. 


i. 126. It was celebrated in March, which 

occasions my translation ‘one Spring.’ 
410. prjpor.] “One of the chief in- 

tellectual faculties which Plato, like other 
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And the ancient gnarled oaks: now what prompted those strokes? 7hey never forswore I should say. 
Streps. Can’t say that they do: your words appear true. Whence comes then the thunderbolt, pray? 


Socr. 


When a wind that is dry, being lifted on high, is suddenly pent into these, 

It swells up their skin, like a bladder, within, by Necessity’s changeless decrees : 

Till compressed very tight, it bursts them outright, and away with an impulse so strong, 
That at last by the force and the swing of its course, it takes fire as it whizzes along. 


Srrers. That’s exactly the thing that I suffered one Spring, at the great feast of Zeus, I admit: 


Cuor. 


Td a paunch in the pot, but I wholly forgot about making the safety-vzlve slit. 

So it spluttered and swelled, while the saucepan I heid, till at last with a vengeance it flew : 
Took me quite by surprise, dung-bespattered my eyes, and scalded my face black and blue! 
O thou who wouldst fain great wisdom attain, and comest to us in thy need, 
All Hellas around shall thy glory resound, such a prosperous life thou shalt lead : 

So thou art but endued with a memory good, and accustomed profoundly to think, 

And thy soul wilt inure all wants to endure, and from no undertaking to shrink, 

And art hardy and bold, to bear up against cold, and with patience a supper thou losest : 
Nor too much dost incline to gymnastics and wine, but all lusts of the body refusest : 
And esteemest it best, what is always the test of a truly intelligent brain, 

To prevail and succeed whensoever you plead, and hosts of tongue-conquests to gain. 


Srreps. But as far as a sturdy soul is concerned and a horrible restless care, 


And a belly that pines and wears away on the wretchedest, frugalest fare, 
You may hammer and strike as long as you like; I am quite invincible there. 





ancient philosophers, proposed to exercise 
and develope, was memory, — pynpomkny 


413. dvonrav.] Voluptatum que ad 
corpus referuntur. Kuster after the Scho- 
airiv Cnrdper deiv civat, Rep. vi. 486 D.: _ liast. 
a faculty of importance at any time, both 


for practical purposes and as exhibiting 


418. émxadxevew,] Compare the line 
of Aristophon quoted by Bp. Blomfield, 


strength of mind, but then absolutely ne- 
cessary in the deficiency of books.” Sewell, 
Dialogues of Plato, p. 215. Compare in- 
fra, 471. Instances of this kind might be 
multiplied to any extent. Suffice it to say 
once for all, that Aristophanes uniformly 
displays the precisest acquaintance with 
Socratic phraseology. 


ad Alsch. Pers. 51, day 6é (89) tmopévew 
mAnyas, akpov; the ferrea pectora Vecti 
of Juvenal, vii. 150: and the nickname 
xaAxkévrepos, acquired by the great gram- 
marian, Didymus of Alexandria, from his 
unwearied powers of application. Cf. also 
the Schol. Crug. ad Horace, Sat. I. viii. 39. 
apud Doering. 
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Opacds, evryAwTTos, TOALNpOS, iTNS, 
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KUpBis, KpdTadov, Kivados, TpYuN, 
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444, xvpBis.] The best explanation 
I have seen of this, is given in Colonel 
Mure’s recent History of Greek literature, 
iii.417. “The xvpBets, (lawboxes,)” he says, 
“were tables formed of oblong slabs of 
wood or metal fixed together, so as to 
present the appearance of boxes of three 


or four sides, on each of which sides the 
laws were written from top to bottom. 
Each box or set of tables so connected, 
turned upon a pivot or axis in the centre, 
for convenience of consultation, hence their 
familiar name of axles, déoves. It is pos- 
sible, perhaps probable, that the wooden 


Socr. 


STREPS. 


CHor. 


STREPS. 


Cror. 


StTREps. 


Cuor. 


StREPs, 
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Now then you agree in rejecting with me the Gods you believed in when young, 
And my creed you'll embrace ‘ [believe in wide Space, in the Clouds, in the eloquent Tongue’ 
If I happened to meet other God in the street, I’d shew the cold shoulder, I vow. 
No lbation I'll pour: not one victim more on their altars ’ll sacrifice now. 
Now be honest and true, and say what we shall do: since you never shall fail of our aid, 
Tf you hold us most dear in devotion and fear, and will ply the philosopher’s trade. 
O Ladies Divine, small ambition is mine: I only most modestly seek, 
Out and out for the rest of my life to be best of the children of Hellas to speak. 
Say no more of your care, we have granted your prayer: and know from this moment, thatnone 
More acts shall pass through in the People than you: such favour from us you have won. 
Not acts, if you please: I want nothing of these: this gift you may quickly withdraw ; 
But I wish to succeed, just enough for my need, and to slip through the clutches of law. 
This then you shall do, for your wishes are few: not many nor great your demands, 
So away with all care from henceforth, and prepare to be placed in our votaries’ hands. 
This then will I do, confiding in you, for Necessity presses me sore, 
And so sad is my life, ’twixt my cobs and my wife, that I cannot put up with it more. 

So now, at your word, I give and afford 

My body to these, to treat as they please, 

To have and to hold, in squalor, in cold, 

In hunger and thirst, yea by Zeus, at the worst, 

To be flayed out of shape from my heels to my nape 

So along with my hide from my duns I escape, 

And to men may appear without conscience or fear, 

Bold, hasty, and wise, a concocter of lies, 

A rattler to speak, a dodger, a sneak, 

A regular claw of the tables of law, 

A shuffler complete, well worn in deceit, 

A supple, unprincipled, troublesome cheat ; 





ones may have been solid blocks of wood, 
presenting three or four polished surfaces. 
These tables were common both to the 
laws of Draco and of Solon. There is a 
saying recorded of Pittacus, (Diog. Laert. 
in vit. Pitt. 77.) that when asked by the 
king of Lydia what he considered the 


best form of government, he replied, ‘ that 
of the revolving tables :’ in other words, 
that regulated by a fixed code of written 
laws.” 'Timeus Gloss. on Plato, defines 
kupBis to be orjAn tpiywvos mupapoedns, 
vopous exovca Tept Ceav. 
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447. parrvodoxds.] Dindorf objects 
to parruodotxos, which is Bentley’s con- 
jecture for paredAotyos, on the ground that 


it is 


would not have come into use at Athens 
until the New Comedy. Yet it was also 
a Spartan word, (Miller’s Dorians, Intro- 


a Macedonian word, and therefore duction, § 3, note k,) and apparently also a 


Cuor. 


Srreps. 


Srreps. 
Cuor. 
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A hang-dog accurst, a bore with the worst, 

In the tricks of the jury-courts thoroughly versed. 

Tf all that I meet this praise shall repeat, 

Work away as you choose, I will nothing refuse, 

Without any reserve, from my head to my shoes. 

You shan’t see me wince though my gutlets you mince, 

And these entrails of mine for a sausage combine, 

Served up for the gentlemen students to dine. 

Well said, old man, thy soul is great ; 

I love a heart that smiles at fate. 

Do this for me, and thou shalt be 

Known unto fame eternally. 

Known where? Cuor. With us in bliss divine 

An envied life for aye is thine. 

O that I may behold that day. 

Then round thy doors shall many a client linger, 
With pleas and briefs thy counsel to retain, 

And deep the riches thou may’st hope to finger ; 
Vast though thy wisdom, vaster far thy gain. 


Here, take the old man, and do all that you can, your new-fashioned thoughts to instil, 
And stir up his mind with your notions refined, and test him with judgment and skill. 


Socr. 


StReps, 
Socr. 


Socr. 


Come now, you tell me something of your habits : 

For if I don’t know them, I can’t determine 

What engines I must bring to bear upon you. 

Eh! what? Not going to storm me, by the Gods? 

No, no: I want to ask you a few questions. 

First : is your memory good ? Srreps. Two ways, by Zeus: 
If I’m owed anything, I’m mindful, very : 

But if I owe, (Oh! dear,) forgetful, very. 

Well then: have you the gift of speaking in you ? 





Cretan one. (Id. book iii.ch.10.§ 6.) Nor presumption against its use by a Comic 
would the fact of its not yet being com- writer. 
pletely domesticated at Athens, be any 
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487. dopacwy.| The Scholiast explains 
the allusion thus: when one man charged 
another with a theft, and went to search 
his house, he was bound to lay aside his 
upper garments, lest he should privately 
convey into the dwelling of the accused 
the thing asserted to be stolen. 

495, pederovrrav.] They who went to 


consult the famous oracle of Trophonius 
in the Lebadean cave, took honied cakes 
in their hand, to appease, says the Scho- 
liast, the serpents which haunted the spot, 
Tois éket €uidoxwpovaw Bpeow. 

500. The Parabasis.] A regular Para- 
basis is composed of five parts: first, the 
Kommation, or opening air, which extends 
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Srrers. The gift of speaking, no: of cheating, yes. 
Socr. No? how then can you learn? Srreps. O, well enough. 
Socr. Then when I throw you out some clever notion 
About the laws of nature, you must catch it. 
Srrers. What! must I snap up sapience; in dog-fashion ? 
Socr. O! why the man’s an ignorant old savage : 
I fear, my friend, that you'll require the whip. 
Come, if one strikes you, what do you do?  Srreps. I’m struck : 
Then in a little while I call my witness : 
Then in another little while I summon him. 
Socr. Put off your cloke. Strers. Why, what have I done wrong ? 
Socr. O, nothing, nothing: all go in here naked. 
Streps. Well, but I have not come with a search-warrant.. 
Socr. Fool! throw it off. Srreps. Well, tell me this one thing; 
If Pm extremely careful and attentive, 
Which of your students shall I most resemble ? 
Socr. Why Cherephon. You'll be his very image. 
Streps. What! I shall be half-dead! O me, poor devil. 
Socr. Don’t chatter there, but come and follow me ; 
Make haste now, quicker, here. Streps. O, but do first 
Give me a honied cake: Zeus! how I tremble, 
To go down there, as if to see Trophonius. 
Socr. Goon! why stand you pottering round the door, 
Cor. Yes! go, and succeed, and may all the Gods speed 


So manly a deed ! 


May good fortune help thee through, 





in this case from 1. 500 to 1. 506: then the 
Parabasis Proper, which is usually com- 
posed of the long anapestic verses called 
Aristophanic, but in the present instance 
of the metre Eupolideus Polyschema- 
tistus ; and then the Pnigos, or Macron, 
so called from its having to be pronounced 
by the actor in one breath; this is here 


entirely omitted, but its nature may be 
guessed from the system, infra 996—1001. 
These are succeeded by the strophe, a 
lyrical song to the Gods, and the epir- 
rhema, which is usually a satire upon some 
public error, contained in trochaic verses, 
and these again by an antistrophe, and 
antepirrhema of the same description. 
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The most important part of all was the 
Parabasis Proper, the place of which was 
in the last century fully supplied by the 
prologues of plays, if we may trust the 
account of Fielding, (Tom Jones, xvi. 1.) 
who says that they were ‘‘all written on 
the same three topics, viz., an abuse of the 
taste of the town, a condemnation of all 
contemporary authors, and an eulogium 
on the performance just about to be re- 
presented.” It will be seen that no words 


could more accurately describe the objects 
of the Parabasis on which we are now en- 
tering. 

517. 6 cédppov re xd Kxatariyev.] 
The two principal characters in his earliest 
comedy, the Aarradeis, or the Feasters. 
The following account of that play rests 
chiefly on the authority of Miiller’s His- 
tory of Greek Literature, chap. 28. The 
early comedies of Aristophanes, were pro- 
duced before he was old enough to allow 
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Thou, who at an age like thine, 


Seekest with discoveries new 


Thine old nature to imbue, 
In philosophy to shine. 


O Spectators, I will utter honest truths with accents free, 

Yea! by mighty Dionysus, Him who bred and nurtured me. 

So may I be deemed a poet, and this day obtain the prize, 

As till that unhappy blunder I had always held you wise, 

And of all my plays esteeming this the wisest and the best, 

Served it up for your enjoyment, which had, more than all the rest, 
Cost me thought, and time, and labour : then most scandalously treated, 
I retired in mighty dudgeon, by unworthy foes defeated. 

This is why I blame your critics, for whose sake I framed the play : 
Yet the clever ones amongst you even now I won’t betray. 

No! for ever since from judges unto whom ’tis joy to speak, 
Brothers Profligate and Modest gained the prize we fondly seek,- 
When, for I was yet a Virgin, and it was not right to bear, 

I exposed it, and Another did the foundling nurse with care, 

But ’twas ye who nobly nurtured, ye who brought it up with skill ;— 
From that hour I proudly cherish pledges of your sure good will. 
Now then comes its sister hither, like Electra in the Play, 

Comes in earnest expectation kindred minds to meet to-day ; 





them to appear in his own name: accord- 
ingly he handed them over to two friends, 
the political ones to Callistratus, the do- 
mestic ones to Philonides, speaking, as he 
says in the Wasps, like a ventriloquist, 
through the lips of others. One of these, 
it is uncertain which, brought out his first 
play, the Detaleis, B.C. 427. This play 
contained a contest between the Old and 
New Schools, in the persons of two young 
men, Brothers Modest and Profligate. The 


latter was represented as a despiser of 
Homer, an upholder of all manner of legal 
quibbles, a partizan of Thrasymachus, (the 
sophist of the Republic of Plato,) and in 
all respects a complete rough sketch of the 
Unjust Logic of the play before us. In- 
deed if we may judge from one fragment, 
doov 84 pot oxddidy te AaBeov ’Adkaiov 
xdvaxpedvros, the resemblance appears to 
be carried out in the most minute par- 
ticulars. 
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580. ddaviter movnpa cxkoppara.| This 
phrase has, I believe, been universally 
misunderstood. Dindorf translates it, 
after Bergler, ‘ dicta mordacia retundens.’ 
An older Latin version (Aristophanes Bi- 
seti) is, ‘amotis e conspectu dictis mor- 
dacibus. Mitchell gives, ‘making the 
wretched scoffers disappear, res pro per- 
sona. The translation in the text seems 
scarcely to stand in need of any support: 
if any is wanted, there is a very apposite 
passage in Aristotle (Poetics 44). Aristotle 
is speaking of Homer, who, he says, is 
sometimes extravagant, but rots dAXos 
dyaois 6 mowuntns 7Odvvey APANIZEI 76 
drorov, he draws the reader’s attention from 
his extravagance, by his manifold other 


merits: ddavi¢ew has much the same 
meaning, infr. 959; Thue. ii. 42; Eth. 
Nic. 111. ix. 8, etc. Thus too we see the 
full force of the succeeding verses. They 
resort to all kind of manceuvres, says the 
Poet, to draw the attention of the au- 
dience from the’; TATIH, mine needs no 
such adventitious succour, but comes be- 
fore you atrf kai ruts EMESIN muorevovaa. 
For a similar sentiment compare Peace 
739—750, Plutus 798. It may be allow- 
able on the same subject to quote the 
powerful lines of a living poet, Henry 
Taylor, in his drama entitled The Virgin 
Widow. Silisco gives the following advice 
to some tragic actors. 


Might I speak 
My untaught mind to you that know your art, 
I should beseech you not to stare, and gasp, 
And quiver, that the infection of the sense 
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She will recognise full surely, if she find, her brother’s tress. 

And observe how pure her morals: who, to notice first her dress, 
Enters not with filthy symbols on her modest garments hung, ° 
Jeering bald-heads, dancing ballets, for the laughter of the young. 
Tn this play no wretched grey-beard with a staff his fellow pokes, 
So obscuring from the audience all the poorness of his jokes. 


No one rushes in with torches, no one groans, ‘Oz, dear! Oh, dear !’ 


. Trusting in its genuine merits comes this play before you here. 
Yet, though such a hero-poet, I, the baldhead, do not grow 
Curling ringlets: neither do I twice or thrice my pieces shew. 
Always fresh ideas sparkle, always novel jests delight, 
Nothing like each other, save that all are most exceeding bright. 
I am he who floored the giant, Cleon, in his hour of pride, 
Yet, when down I scorned to strike him, and I left him where he died! 





May make our flesh to creep; for as the hand 
By tickling of our skin may make us laugh 
More than the wit of Plautus, so these tricks 


May make us shudder. 


But true art is this; 


To set aside your sorrowful pantomime, 
Pass by the senses, leave the flesh at rest, 
And working by the witcheries of worpDs 
Felt in the fulness of their import, call 


Men’s spirits from the deep. 


[Since writing the above, I observe that 
in a prose translation privately published 
by a Mr. Gerard, not otherwise distinguish- 
ed for its sound scholarship, these words 
are rendered ‘smuggling his poor jests 
through,’ which is precisely the meaning 
for which I contend. ] 

531. o0d8 cicjée.] It is worthy of re- 
mark, that Aristophanes begins this very 
play with the reprobated words lod lov : 
and ends it with the ‘torches.’ If the 
Scholiast, ad 146, (q. v.) is to be believed, 
he alludes there to the baldness of So- 


crates, and it is generally supposed, though 
Dindorf and others denyit, that the Clouds 
themselves were acted twice. At any rate, 
as the Scholiast ad loc. observes, in the 
Peace éoxwwe rovs @adaxpods, he has in- 
troduced the xdépdaé into the Wasps, the 
oxvrivoy in the Lysistrata (and the Achar- 
nian: Bergler), and the stick-user in the 
Birds; though of course, as Suvern re- 
marks, it is not the introduction, but the 
indiscriminate introduction, not the use, 
but the abuse of these scenes which is 
here censured. 
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541. Mapixav.] Meineke (Frag. Com. 
ii. 499.) collects twenty-five notices of this 
play. The only fragment evidently bor- 
rowed from Aristophanes is where Maricas, 
under whose person Hyperbolus was sati- 
rized, nihil se ex musicis scire nisi literas 
fatetur (Quintilian, 1. x. 18): compare 


Knights, 188,189. In another, he likens 
Thy ‘YmepBorov pntépa to a chopping board, 
tig. Hupolis in the Bapte (according 
to the Scholiast) retorted the charge of 
plagiarism upon Aristophanes himself, as- 
serting that he assisted in the composition 
of the Knights. 


Nae L 
Tous ‘Immeas 


twerolnoa TE padrap@ TobT, Kadwpnodunv. 


545. "Epptmmos.] Ina play called the 
’Aprom@Atdes, so named, probably, from 
the profession of the mother of Hyper- 


bolus, whom the Scholiast, ad 540, calls 


dpron@\isa. Meineke collects six frag- 
ments of this comedy, two of which are 
thought to bear upon the mother of Hy- 
perbolus. In one, she is called (according 
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But the others, when a handle once Hyperbolus did lend, 
Trample down the wretched caitiff, and his motber, without end. 
In his Maricas the Drunkard, Eupolis the charge began, 
Shamefully my Knights distorting, as he is a shameful man, 
Tacking on the tipsy beldame, just the ballet-dance to keep, 
Phrynichus’s prime invention, ate by monsters of the deep. 
Then Hermippus on the caitiff opened all his little skill, 
And the rest upon the caitiff are their wit exhausting still ; 
And my similé to pilfer ‘ of the Hels’ they all combine. 
Whoso laughs at their productions, let him not delight in mine. 
But for you who praise my genius, you who think my writings clever, 
Ye shall gain a name for wisdom, yea! for ever and for ever. 
O mighty God, O heavenly King, 
To Thee my earliest vows I bring, 
O listen, Zeus, and hear me sing. 
And Thou, dread Power, whose Trident’s sweep 
Heaves up the earth and the briny deep ;— 
And Thou, our own great Father and Lord, 
The life-giving Aither, by sages adored ;— 
And Thou—beloved, revered by all 
In earth, in heaven, whose rays of gold 
The world’s vast plains in glory fold, 
Bright Sun, to Thee I call! 





to Bergk and Meineke) 6 campa kai mact- 547, ras eixods tay éyxédewv.|] This 
mépyn Kat kampawa: in the other she is simile is given, Knights 864. It is thus 
introduced speaking bad Greek, oxic translated by Mr. Frere: 

for doxa, etc. 


As country fellows fishing eels, that in the quiet river, 

Or the clear lake, have failed to take, begin to poke and muddle, 
And rouze and rout it all about, and work it to a puddle 

To catch their game—you do the same in the hubbub and confusion, 
Which you create to blind the state, with unobserved collusion, 
Grasping at ease your bribes and fees. 


The following line reminds the reader of Virgil’s imprecation. 


Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua carmina, Mevi. 
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568. Haddaydva.] The Scholiast re- 
marks, that this attack on Cleon must 
have formed part of the first edition of 
the Clouds. 

570. Bpovry 8’ eppayn 8 dotparijs. | 
This is a quotation from the Teucer of 
Sophocles. 

Ovpavot 8? ard 

“Horpae, Bpovth 8 eppdyn 8° dotpamis. 

I have been obliged to make a slight 
transposition of these lines in the trans- 
lation, to prevent confusion. 

574. SvcBovrd{lar, K.T.A. | When the 
contention between Poseidon and Athené 
for the patronage of Athens was decided 


in favour of the latter, Poseidon in anger 
imprecated perpetual dvcBovAta on the 
new city. Now the decrees of deities were, 
like those of the Medes and Persians, sup- 
posed to be irreversible, even by them- 
selves: what one God had done, no other, 
nor even himself, could undo; but he 
could virtually nullify the effect by a sub- 
sequent decree. To use the language of the 
Roman law, the remedy was obrogatio, not 
abrogatio. Hera deprived Teiresias of sight: 
Zeus could not restore it, but he gave him 
the power of prophecy. Neither could 
Apollo revoke the gift of prophecy which 
he had bestowed upon Cassandra, but he 
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O most sapient wise spectators, hither turn attention due, 

We complain of sad ill-treatment, we’ve a bone to pick with you: 
We have ever helped your city, helped with all our might and main ; 
Yet you pay us no devotion, that is why we now complain. 


We who always watch around you. 


For if any project seems 


Ill-concocted, then we thunder, then the rain comes down in streams. 


And, remember, very lately, how we knit our brows together, 


‘Thunders crashing, lightnings flashing,’ never was such awful weather ; 


And the Moon in haste eclipsed her, and the Sun in anger swore 


He would curl his wick within him and give light to you no more, 
Should you choose that cursed reptile, Cleon, whom the Gods abhor, 
Tanner, Slave, and Paphlagonian, to lead out your hosts to war. 

Yet you chose him! yet you chose him! For they say that Folly grows 
Best and finest in this city, but the gracious Gods dispose _ 

Always all things for the better, causing errors to succeed : 

And how this sad job may profit, surely he who runs may read, 

Let the Cormorant be convicted, in command, of bribes and theft, 
Let us have him gagged and muzzled, in the pillory chained and left, 
Then again, in ancient fashion, all that ye have erred of late, 

Will turn out your own advantage, and a blessing to the State. 





could nullify it by making all men dis- 
believe her. And so in the instance before 
us: Athené could not change the curse of 
perpetual duvcBovdia, but she could and 


did nullify its effect, by causing it always 
to have a successful issue. Kuster refers 
to the Ecclesiazuse for another notice of 
this double decree. The passage is 
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582. "Audi por adre.] This elliptical 
and affected form of expression was, ac- 
cording to the Scholiast, so frequent in 
the dithyrambic poets, that they were 
thence popularly called ’Ap¢idvakres. 

590. mevxats.| There was a streamy 
light, a meteor of some kind, occasionally 
visible on the ‘bipeaked hill, which was 


referred in the neighbouring legends to 
Dionysus with torches in either hand, 
leading his revellers to the nightly dance. 
This was a constant theme with the Attic 
poets. Elmsley, ad Eurip. Bacche, 306, 
collects several allusions to it out of their 
writings. 

602. xvdocSorav.] Wieland refers this 
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‘Still unto Thee, to Thee alone,” 

Apollo, with Thine awful throne 

Upreared on Cynthus’ high-peaked stone :— 
Thou at whose shrine on the festal day 


The daughters of Ephesus kneel and pray :— 
Thou with the Aigis of Zeus in Thine hand, 
Athené, the guardian, the queen of our land :— 

And Thou whose torches brightly shine 

The deep Parnassian glades among, 

Come, Bacchus, with Thy Menad throng, 


Come, Reveller most divine! 
We, when we had finished packing, and prepared our journey down, 
Met the Lady Moon, who charged us with a message for your town. 
First, All hail to noble Athens, and her faithful true Allies ; 
Then, she said, your shameful conduct made her angry passions rise, 


‘Treating her so ill who always aids you, not in words, but clearly ; 
Saves you, first of all, in torchlight every month a drachma nearly, 
So that each one says, if business calls him out from home by night, 
“ Buy no link, my boy, this evening, for the Moon will lend her light.” 
Other blessings too she sends you, yet you will not mark your days 
As she bids you, but confuse them, jumbling them all sorts of ways. 
And, she says, the Gods in chorus shower reproaches on her head, 
When in bitter disappointment, they go supperless to bed, 

Not obtaining festal banquets, duly on the festal day ; 

Ye are badgering in the law-courts when ye should arise and slay ! 
And full oft when we celestials some strict fast are duly keeping, 
For the fate of mighty Memnon, or divine Sarpedon weeping, 





to Meton and his cycle of nineteen years 
(évveaxaidexa KuKda faetvod “Hedioww. Ara- 
tus): Stivern would rather believe that 
the Metoniec cycle had not yet been intro- 


duced, but that the errors of the old style 
of Cleostratus had about this time reached 
their climax. On the Metonic cycle, see 
Prideaux’s Connection at the year 431. 
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609. onévde6’ ipeis.| In a fragment 
of an oration by Lysias against Cinesias, 
says Mr. Grote, (History of Greece, vol. 
vil. p. 283, note) Cinesias and his friends 
are accused of numerous impieties, one of 
which consisted in celebrating festivals on 
unlucky and forbidden days, “in derision 
of our Gods and our laws,” as karayehovres 


Toy Bedy kal ray vduwr Tov jperépov. The 
lamentable consequences which the dis- 
pleasure of the Gods had brought upon 
them are then set forth: the companions 
of Cinesias had all miserably perished, 
while Cinesias himself was living in 
wretched health and in a condition worse 
than death. 
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Then you feast and pour libations: and Hyperbolus of late 

Lost the crown he wore so proudly as Recorder of the Gate, 
Through the wrath of us immortals: so perchance he’ll rather know 
Always all his days in future by the Lady Moon to go. 


Socr. 


Never by Chaos, Air, and Respiration, 


Never, no never have I seen a clown 

So helpless, and forgetful, and absurd ! 

Why if he learns a subtlety or two 

He’s lost them ere he’s learnt them: all the same, 

Pll call him out of doors here to the light. 

Take up your bed, Strepsiades, and come! 
Streps. By Zeus, I can’t: the bugs make such resistance. 


Srrees. Well! 


Come now, decide : 


Socr. Make haste. There, throw it down, and listen. 
Socr. Attend to me: what shall I teach you first 

That I’ve not taught you yet? 

Would you learn tunes, or measures, or heroics ? 
Srrers. O! measures to be sure: for very lately 

A grocer swindled me of full three pints. 
Socr. I don’t mean that: but which do you like the best 


Of all the measures ; six feet, or eight feet ? 
Streps. Well, I like nothing better than the yard. 


Strers. What will you bet me now 


Socr. Fool! don’t talk nonsense. 
That two yards don’t exactly make six feet P 
Socr. O go to pot, ridiculous old blockhead! 


Still, perhaps you can learn tunes more easily. 
Streps. But will tunes help me to repair my fortunes ? 





610. iepouynpovety.| Each Amphicty- 
onic state sent two deputies to the Council, 
one called the wvAayédpas, or orator ; the 
other the icpournuev, or recorder. We 
must suppose that when Hyperbolus was 
filling the latter post, the winds, as Harles 
observes, carried off his chaplet. 


629. jyccxréov.] An tsexreov con- 
tained four cheenices. I do not know how 
the play on words in the original can be 
preserved in the translation, without 
making some slight alteration, as I have 
done. 
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= LA p 3 3 ra 
anrextpvaway, Tov 8 Erepov GdéxTOpA. 


bE < io} Sy x ? 4 
adextpvaivay ; eb ye vn TOV ’Aépa’ 


SQ. etre Oy. 
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er ae ‘ A a * ¥ 
@OT avTi ToUTOU TOU SidaypLaTos movou 


Siarpiroow cov KiKd@ THY KapdoTrOv. 655 


XM. Sov pan adOis robO Erepov. THY Kapdotrov 


dippeva Karets, Ojrevav odoav. 


XT. TO tpoT@ 





637. kar’ évérAtov.] To the passages 
quoted by Spanheim ad loc, add Plato 
Rep. 400, B. ofuar S€ pe dknkoevar ov ca- 
pas évorrdidy té twa dvopdtovros avtod 
[rot Adpavos] EtvOerov, kai SdervAov Kal 
np@ev ye, k.7.X. where the Scholiast says 
it was a metre composed of iambics, dac- 
tyls, and pariambs (U wv); it was called 
evérAvov because it was the Greek martial 
music, employed in the Pyrrhic or sword- 
dance, a dance of which we may form a 
close idea from the sword-dance still oc- 


casionally seen in Scotland, and described 
by Sir Walter Scott in his ‘ Pirate,’ and 
elsewhere, in which the dancers went 
through their evolutions full-armed, with 
swords in their hands. 

639. rovrovi.] “Magna est in his ne- 
quitia,” says Brunck of these two verses. 

G47. Gdexrpuav.] emarke Top. ddextpu- 
éva, ws TeTpdrovy xatapOuncas. Scho- 
liast. There can, I think, be no doubt 
whatever that Bentley is right, in sup- 
posing two verses to have slipped out 
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Socr. Say on, then. 


Socr. What do you want then ? 


Socr. They'll help you to behave in company : 

If you can tell which kind of tune is best 

For the sword-dance, and which for finger music. 
Srrers. For fingers! aye, but I know that. 
Srreps. What is it but this finger? though before, 

Ere this was grown, I used to play with that. 
Socr. Insufferable dolt! Srrers. Well but, you goose, 

I don’t want to learn this. 
Srreps. Teach me the Logic! teach me the unjust Logic! 
Socr. But you must learn some other matters first : 

As, what are males among the quadrupeds. 
Srrers. I should be mad indeed not to know that. 

The Ram, the Bull, the Goat, the Dog, the Fowl. 
Socr. Ah! there you are! there’s a mistake at once! 

You call the male and female fowl the same. 
Strers. How! tell me how. Socr. Why fowl and fowl of course. 
Srreps. That’s true though! what then shall I say in future? 
Socr. Call this a fowless and the other a fowl. 
Srreps. A fowless? Good! Bravo! Bravo! by Air. 

Now for that one bright piece of information 

Tl give you a barley bumper in your trough. 
Socr. Look there, a fresh mistake; you called it trough, 


Masculine, when its feminine. 


Srreps. How, pray P 





after this line, in which Socrates asks, 
and Strepsiades enumerates the names of 
female guadrupeds, ending again with the 
word ddexrptov. The same word ending 
both lines would easily enough account 
for the omission. 

657. dppeva, Ondecav odcav.| Mitchell 
refers to Diogenes Laertius, 11. xii. 116, 
who relates the following anecdote of 
Stilpo, the philosopher of Megara, who 
flourished under Ptolemy Soter, about 
B.C. 336. He once asked if it was not 


the Athené rod Ards that was a Oeds ; his 
audience assented. Then pointing to the 
Athené Promachus, Is not that the Athené 
tod Bediov? he proceeded. Again obtain- 
ing an affirmative reply, ov« dpa, he con- 
cluded, airy Oeds éotw. Hereupon being 
taken before the Areopagites on a charge 
of impiety (like St. Paul), he did not deny 
the fact, but said she was not a Oeds dhda 
Ged: Oeots 8 eivae rods dppévas. 
banished him, however. 


They 
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dppeva Kard ya napSorov; 32. wdduora ye, 
Bamep ye xa Kredvupov. 2T. mas 64; ppacov. 

SN. tavrov Stvatai cot KapSoTros Krewvipy. 

ST. adn, Byd0’, ob8 Fv Kapdoros Kreovipe, 
GAN év Ovela otpoyyvAn 'vE“aTTETO. 
arap Td NowTrov TAS we xpn Kanreiv; BD. Orrws 5 
ryv kapdorrny, GoTEp Karels THY LwoTpPAaTHD. 

XT. thy capSorny Onrevav ; FN. opOas yap réyers. 

XT. éxetvo § fv av, xapdorn, Krewvvpn. 

TA. ere 84 ye wept Tv dvopatov pabeiv ce det, 
dr dppev éativ, dtra & avtav Oirea. 

ST. arn 018 Bay & Onre éoriv. BM. etre 1. 

ST. Avoidrra, Gidwva, Krevrayopa, Anuntpia. 

SQ. dppeva Sé moia tev dvoudtov; XT. pupia. 
Pir6£evos, Mednalas, ’Apvvias. 

SN. Gdn, & rwovnpée, tadta of €or’ ov« dppeva. 

ST. ove dppev’ tuiv dorw; = SD. oddapais yy’, erret 
mas dy Karéceas evtvyav ’Apvvig ; 

ST. bras dv; @di, Sedpo Setp’, “Apmuvia. 

32. 6pas ; yuvaika tiv’ Awuviav Kanes. 


XT. ovKovy Sixaiws Aris od atpateverat ; 
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665 


670 


675 


lal / 
atap th Tao? & raves tower pavOdvo ; 





676. ’Ayvvia.] Horace has a similar 
way of stigmatising effeminacy. Sat. 1. 
viii. 39, he calls Pediatius, fragilis Pe- 
diatia. Mr. Gilbert Cooper, repeating the 
common opinion that the Clouds was 
acted for a second time in the archonship 
of Ameinias, the year after that of Isarchus 
in which it was first brought out, adds, 
“what ascertains the date of the second 
performance even in the Comedy itself is 
this remarkable passage, so sarcastical 
upon Ameinias, who during his magistracy 
made a dishonourable cessation of arms 


with the Lacedseemonians ;” (Life of So- 
crates, p. 54, note ;) that is, the truce which 
was made with a view to stay the con- 
quests of Brasidas in Macedonia. This is 
ingenious, and is, I may observe, in some 
degree supported by the Scholiast at v. 
31. (rév apxovra dSiacvpe Bovddpevos TH 
€keivou mpoonyopia éxpnoato. rére yap 
hpxev "Apwias Ipovdrov vids. He adds 
that the poet slightly changed the name 
because the law forbad him to satirize the 
Archon), but I do not think it is correct : 
for (1.) Ameinias was Archon in B.C. 422, 
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How did I make it masculine ? 


Just like ‘Cleonymus,’ 


Socr. Why ‘trough,’ 


Srreps. I don’t quite catch it.. 


Socr. What! why call it 


Socr. Quite correct, you’ve hit it. 


Socr. Well, repeat some. 


Srreps. O yes, ten thousand 


Socr. They are ot men’s, for how 


Socr. Why ‘trough,’ ‘Cleonymus,’ both masculine. 
Strers. Ah, but Cleonymus has got no trough, 
His bread is kneaded in a rounded mortar : 
Still, what must I say in future? 
A ‘troughess,’ female, just as one says ‘an actress.’ 
Srreps. A ‘troughess,’ female? 
Srreps. O ‘troughess’ then and Miss Cleonymus. 
Socr. Still you must learn some more about these names ; 
Which are the names of men and which of women. 
Srreprs. Oh, I know which are women. 
Strers. Demetria, Cleitagora, Philinna. 
Socr. Now tell me some men’s names. 
Philon, Melesias, Amynias. 
Socr. Hold! I said men’s names: these are women’s names. 
Srreprs. No, no, they’re men’s. 
Would you address Amynias if you met him ? 
Strers. How? somehow thus: ‘ Here, here Amynia !’ 
Socr. Amynia! a woman’s name, you see. 
Streps. And rightly too; a sneak who shirks all service ! 


But all know this: let’s pass to something else. 





and this play contains an allusion to the 
death of Cleon, (which happened in that 
year,) made in a manner which seems to 
imply he had written other comedies since: 
and an express reference to the Maricas of 
Eupolis, which was not produced till B.C. 
421: cf. supra 538—541. (2.) The only 
additions recognised by the old gram- 
marians in the second edition of this 
play are the Parabasis, the controversy 
between the two Logics, and the burning 
of the School at the end. (3.) When we 


consider what an earnest advocate of peace 
Aristophanes uniformly was from the com- 
mencement to the close of his career, we 
can hardly suppose that he would stig- 
matize with cowardice a man who was the 
chief magistrate when a truce was con- 
cluded, the necessity of which was con- 
fessed by the best and bravest in the state, 
and in concluding which he was not by 
any means a prime mover, but merely the 
official conductor. 
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SA. oddev pa A’, adra caraxruvels deupl. ST. ri dpa; 680 
a fal ¢ 
SN. exppovticdy Ts THY TeavTOU TpayLaTwv. 
a iy fF 
ST. pi) 890’, ixetevw a”, €vOdS* AAW elrep ye XPM, 
xapat wo acov adta Tair’ exppovticat. 


SA. ove éoT, Tapa tad? adda. IT. Kaxodaiwwv eyo, 
olay Sixnv Tots Kopect SHow TIHmEpov. 685 


XO. dpovrite 8% nal SidOper, Tava tpdTrov TE cauTov 
oTpoBe. TuKY@DAS. 
rayvs 8°, drav els daropov means, 
ém’ dddo THA 
vonua ppevds Urrvos 8? daréora yucvOvpos ouparov. 690 
ST. tarrarat iarrarai. 
XO. ri wdoxes 5 Th Kapvels ; 
XT. drréddrvpar Seidasos: x TO cKipurrodos 
Sdxvovel w’ é&éprrovres of KopivO.01, 
Kal Tas TAEUpAaS SapdamTovEW 695 
\ X \ > f 
Kal THY puxiy extrivovew, 
x \ yy Ef 
Kat Tovs Opyets €EéXKovow, 
Kal Tov TmpwxKTov SiopvTTOVEW, 
f * an 
Kal & aTroNovaw. 
XO. pn vuv Bapéws adyet Kiav. 700 
XT. nai was ; bre pov 
a N , le x. 
fpodda Ta ypnwata, ppovdy xpora, 
hpovon Wuyi), Ppovsn 8’ éuBas 
Kal mpos ToUTOLS ETL TOITL KaKOIS 
poupas adav 705 
drityou Ppovdos yeyévnuar. 
SN. obtos, ri rovels ; odyl ppovrives; BT. eyo; 
vy Tov IToceda. 32. Kat rb Sir’ ebpdvricas ; 
XT. bd thv Kdpewy el pov Te TrEpiherhOjoeTat. 





696. Wuxqv.] ioréov dre rpeis uxds Tadv TO atua, dmep eoTl pdver TaY Cowr 
; - 
act, THY avéntixiy, ris €oTl Kou Toy Kal THY AoylKNY, ris eoTL povwv TaY av- 
a! a ie ; Seay 
avOparav, Tay adéyov Cowv, kat Tov pu- Opamev. Scholiast. This division is taken 


Socr. 
Socr. 
STReps. 


Socr. 


Cuor. 


Socr. 


STREPs. 
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Well, then, you get into the bed. Srreps. And then? 
Excogitate about your own affairs. 
Not there : I do beseech, not there: at least 
Let me excogitate on the bare ground. 
There is no way but that. Srreps. Poor devil I! 
How I shall suffer from the bugs to-day. 
Now then survey in every way, with airy judgment sharp and quick : 
Wrapping thoughts around you thick : 
And if so be in one you stick, 
Never stop to toil and bother, 
Lightly, lightly, lightly leap, 
To another, to another ; 
Far away be balmy sleep. 
Srreps. Ugh! Ugh! Ugh! Ugh! Ugh! 
Cuor. What’s the matter? where’s the pain? 
Srreps. Friends! I’m dying. From the bed 
Out creep bug-bears scantly fed, 
And my ribs they bite in twain, 
And my life-blood out they suck, 
And my manhood off they pluck, 
And my loins they dig and drain, 
And I’m dying, once again. 
Cuor. O take not the smart so deeply to heart. 
STREPS. Why, what can I do? 
Vanished my skin so ruddy of hue, 
Vanished my life-blood, vanished my shoe, 
Vanished my purse, and what is still worse 
As I hummed an old tune till my watch should be past, 
I had very near vanished myself at the last. 
Hallo there, are you pondering ? Streps. Eh! what? I? 
Yes to be sure. Socr. And what have your ponderings come to ? 
Whether these bugs will leave a bit of me. 





from Aristotle, Eth. Nic. i.13. Here, of “the blood, which is the life” of man. 
course, the second signification is intended, 
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aM. 


XT. GAN, Bydb’, dTrOdwN ApTios. 


ov parOaxioré’, GNAG TEpiKAaAUTTEA. 
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eeupeTéos yap vovs atroaTEpNTLKOS 


> t > 
KATCALONH ML « 


ST. olyor, tis av Shr’ émrParoe 


€& dpvaxidoy yvapunv atroatepnTpioa ; 


ovTos, Kadevoets ; 
. Exers Te; 


. AKKOAS puplaKls aya Bovhowat, 


. dépe vuv, AOpnaw mpartor, & TL Spay TOUTOVL. 

XT. pa tov 7ATrOrr@ "yo eV Ov. 
ST. pa Av ov d47 éywy’. 

. ovdéy ye TArY 7) TO Téos ev TH Seka. 

. OvK éyKaruipapevos Taxéws TL ppovTiels ; 
. TEpl TOD; ov ydp pot TodTO dpdcor, @ Yox«pares. 
. abtos 8 Te Bovder patos eLevpwv réye. 
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SN. ovdev rave ; 


720 


fal \ a ‘a 
mept TOV TOKY, OTTWS dv aTTOow pndevi. 


> A a \ A 
ophas Svatpav Kat TKOTOV. 


a," , 
. 1c vuv, Kadvrrou Kal cxacas THY dpovTiba 
la 
AewTIY KATA [LKPOV TrepLppdveEl TA TPayLaTa, 
ST. olpoe taXas. 


725 


fal A t 
éy’ atpéua Kav aTrophs Te TOV vonuaTwr, 


adels dredOe Kata THY yvOunv Taw 


kivnoov avdis adTo Kat Cvy@Opicov. 


. @ Swxpatiouoy pintatov. 


. éridesEov arn. 


2Q. Ti, @ yépov ; 


730 


. EY@ TOKO YYOMNY ATOTTEPNTLKND. 
ST. eae 8%) viv pot tobe: 


yuvaixa pappakid’ ei mpiduevos Oettadyv, 


Kabérorus vUKTMP THY TEAHVNDY, EiTA OE 





714. e& dpvaxidwy.| The joke in this 
passage is between the desire of Strep- 
siades to get rid of these sheep-skins, and 
his desire esse €Eapyyrexds qualis, remarks 
Bergler, factus postea filius ejus est, 1157. 

726. dsapav.| Mitchell very appro- 
priately quotes the well-known passage in 
the Phedrus, where Socrates says that he 
is desperately in love with these dtatpécers 


and cuvaywyal. Tovtoy d1 ¢ywye airds Te 
épaotis, & baidpe, rav Siarpécewy kai ov- 
vayoyav. 266 B. See Mr. Grote’s valu- 
able remarks on this subject in his History 
of Greece, vill. 577—583. To the passages 
he brings together there, and those quoted 
by the commentators here, add the fol- 
lowing from Sextus Empiricus’s treatise 
against Mathematicians, book vii. 9, adv. 
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Socr. 
Socr. 


Consume you, wretch ! 


Strers. Faith, I’m consumed already. 
Come, come, don’t flinch : pull up the clothes again : 


Search out and catch some very subtle dodge 


To fleece your creditors. 


Srreprs. O me, how can I 


Fleece any one with all these fleeces on me ? 


(Puts his head under the clothes.) 


Socr. Come, let me peep a moment what he’s doing. 
Hey! he’s asleep! Srreps. No, no! no fear of that! 
Socr. Caughtanything? Srreps. No, nothing. Socr. Surely, something. 
Srreps. Well, I had something in my hand, I’ll own. 
Socr. Pull up the clothes again, and go on pondering. 
Srrers. On what? now do please tell me, Socrates. 
Socr. What is it that you want ? first tell me that. 
Srreps. You have heard a million times what ’tis I want : 
My debts! my debts! I want to shirk my debts. 
Socr. Come, come, pull up the clothes: refine your thoughts 


“ With subtle wit: look at the case on all sides: 


Mind you divide correctly. 


Srreps. Ugh! O me. 


Socr. Well, my old friend. 


Socr. Hush: if you meet with any difficulty 
Leave it a moment: then return again 
To the same thought: then lift and weigh it well. 
Streps. O, here, dear Socrates ! 
Srreps. I’ve found a notion how to shirk my debts. 
Socr. Well then, propound it. 


Streps. What do you think of this? 


Suppose I hire some grand Thessalian witch 
To conjure down the Moon, and then I take it 





Logicos. He says: 6 WAdrev mavrds jépous 
procopias adit (Socrati) peradidoce (I 
may remark that Aristophanes does the 
same: viz., Logic, here: Ethics, in the con- 
troversy between the two Logics: Physics, 
in his description of the causes of the 
thunder, etc.), rod pev Aoytkod, wap’ dcov 


rept dpwov kat Statpécewy Kai érupodoylas 


es a de ae fo en 
mapetonKrat (ytav, dep €or oyixd: rod 
b€ nOtKod, Gre mepl dperijs kat modcrelas Kal 
, zs i a x ~ 4 
vopov Stackénrera’ tov b€ dvackod, bre 
kat wept kdopou Te Kal mept Cwoyovias Kal 
Woxins meprdooddyxer, where Fabricius re- 
marks, Socrates definitiones et divisiones 
examinans inducitur in omnibus ferme 
Platonis Dialogis. 
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domep xdtomrpov, Kata Thpolnv Exwv, 
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ef punkér’ avatérdot ceAnun pndapod, 
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aT. 
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e \ X a 3 = 4 
OTL) KaTa phva Tapytpvov Saveilerar. 
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SN. cd y'* GW Erepov ab cor mpoBaro te SeEcov, 


el cou ypaouto mevreTrddavrés Tus Si«n, 


Y¢ A Deu 39 y r,s 
OTTMS QV AUTNV adaviceas ELTTE [LOl. 
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/, ‘ = 7 X tf 7 
[4) VUV TEPL TAVTOV ELAXE THY YVOUNV Al, 
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GAN’ atroydra tiv ppovTid’ eis Tov aépa, 


Aevderov Hatrep uNnrorovOnv Tod Todds. 


ST. 
oe > > X 4 7 - & ’ 
WOT AUTOV OmorOyElY Oo ELL0L. 


xT. 


Hon Tapa Totor pappaxoTroOrats THY ALOov 


4 + 4 a / - 
eUpn adaviow Tis Sixns copwTarny, 


S32. rolay twa; 
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ai eF XN *. ‘\ an 
TavTny édpakas, THY Kadnv, THY Siapavi, 


> 7 @ X lal SA 
ad is To Tip amTovet ; 


aT. 


S2. tiv tarov reyes ; 
éywrye. pépe, Ti ONT’ av, ef TavTHY AaBav, 


Lg , 4 ‘ 'Z Lj x 
éméTe ypapotto THY Siknv 6 ypaymareds, 


2 A \ AY \ \ er 
ATOTEPW TTAS WOE TIPOS TOV 1ALOV 
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Ta ypdppar’ extyiEatus TAS euhs Sixns ; 


22. 


copas ye vy Tas Xapitas. 


ST. oly’ ws HSouae 





757. Sopas ye mi) ras Xdpiras.] The 
Scholiast refers this to the Graces said to 
have been sculptured by Socrates in his 
youth, when he followed the trade of his 
father Sophroniscus. The following ob- 
servations are quoted from Mr. Gilbert 
Cooper’s learned Life of Socrates, p. 14. 
“Several authors (Suidas, Diog. Laert., 
Pausanias) affirm that the celebrated Graces 
carved on the walls of the citadel at 
Athens behind the statue of Minerva were 
his performances. An early indication of 


the propensity of his mind to beauty. From 
this, compared with his life and doctrines, 
(cf. Xen. Mem. iii.) we may perceive what 
invariable analogy there is between a taste 
for moral and for natural comeliness, for 
the same faculties of the soul which lead 
mankind to admire proportion and order 
in external forms of matter, have a corres- 
pondent relish for a like regularity in cha- 
racters and manners. It is very observable 
that these Graces were, contrary to the 
general custom, clothed, évdeSuuévas Xa- 
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And clap it into some round helmet-box, 

And keep it fast there, like a looking-glass,— 

But what’s the use of that? Streps. The use, quotha: 
Why if the Moon should never rise again, 

Pd never pay one farthing. Socr. No! why not? 
Srrers. Why, don’t we pay our interest by the month ? 


Socr. 


Socr. Good! now Ill proffer you another problem. 
Suppose an action: damages, five talents : 
Now tell me how you can evade that same. 
Strrers. How! how! can’t say at all: but I'll go seek. 
Socr. Don’t wrap your mind for ever round yourself, 
But let your thoughts range freely through the air, 
3 Like beetles with a thread about their feet. 
Srreps. I’ve found a bright evasion of the action : 
Confess yourself, *tis glorious. Socr. But what is it? 
Srrers. I say, haven’t you seen in druggists’ shops 
That stone, that splendidly transparent stone, 
' By which they kindle fire ? Socr. The burning glass ? 
Srreps. That’s it: well then, I’d get me one of these, 


And as the clerk was entering down my case, 

Vd stand, like this, some distance towards the sun, 

And burn out every line. Socr. By my Three Graces, 
A clever dodge ! Srreps. O me, how pleased I am 





ptras, whereas other artists represented 
the Graces naked. So Horace, lib. i. Od. 
30, solutis Gratia zonis, and again, lib. iv. 
Od. 7. Gratia cum nymphis geminisque 


in contradistinction justly be called Gratie 
decentes, lib. i, Od. 4.” The fact that these 
were Veiled Statues is noticed by Diogenes 


Laertius, eivai re adrov Kal tas év dxpord- 


sororibus audet Ducere nuda choros : these 

Graces therefore, carved by Socrates, might 
"Ex 8 Spa Tay amékawe ArBokdos, evvomorerxys, 
‘EAAjvev émaoidds, axpiBordyous amoprvas, 
Mouxripp, pntopduveros, brarrinds, cipwveuThs. 


Ree Xapiras enol paow, évdedupévas oveas, 


oe nn a 
Odev kal Tipwva ey rois Siddors eizreiv, 


Then there struck out a new line, the sculptor, the prattler on justice, 
He who bewitched all Hellas, and taught exactness of speaking, 
Jeerer, derider of sophists, half Attic, unrivalled dissembler. 
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bry Tevterdravtos Siayéyparrtal pot Sten. 
TN. dye 8) rayéws tovtl Evvaprracov. ST. 76 ti; 
SN. bras aroorperais av dvridikov Slenv, 760 
paddov spdjoeww, 19) TapsvT@OY LapTUpaD. 
ST. davdotata cal pgor’. SN. elmé Oy. ST. cai 8) rAéyo. 
el mpdabev ere pias everTwons &lens, 
mp tiv éuny KaretcO’, drrayEaluny Tpéxov. 
ZN. ovdev ré€yers. ST. vi tods Oeovs éyar’, érret 765 
ovdels kar’ e€uod TeOvedtos eiad£e Sienv. 
ZN. Orcis* darepp’, odt dv SiSakalunv o? Ere. 
XT. drut th; vai mpos Tav Ocdy, & ZaOxpares. 
SN. Grn cbOds errirjOer ot x arr’ dv kal pabns 
érel rl veri mpartov ebidaxOns ; éye. 770 
ST. fép’ iSw, Ti pévtoe TpaTov iv ; tl rpa@rov Hy ; 
ris Av ev f pattomela pévtor TaAGi TA ; 
olwot, tis v; SQ. ov« és Kopaxas aropOepet, 
eriAnopoTaTOV Kab TKALOTATOV ‘yEpOvTLOV ; 
ST. olpot, ti ody 890 6 xaxodaluwv meicopas ; 775 
Grré yap ddodpar mi) walav yAwTToTTpodeEtv. 
Grn, & Nedérat, xpnorov Ts cv Bovrevoate. 
XO. iipets wev, & mperBira, cuypBovrevoper, 
el cot TIS vids dot éexreOpappévos, 
Téutrew exeivoy avTt cavTod pavOdavew. 780 
ST. ad ear Euouy vids Kards Te Kaas: 
GN ove €OérEL yap pwavOave, Ti eyo TADw ; 
XO. od 8 emitpéreas; = ST. edowparel yap Kai ofprya, 
KaoT &k yuvaiKov evTTépwv TaV Kowcvpas. 
aTap wéretui y adrov' iv 8é pr) Ody, 785 
ovk &o8” Oras ov eEeAO ’K THs olKias. 





767. daéaivny.| Elmsley would read interpretation (see note at 1320 infra), but 
dddEay’ dv. If the old reading is to be by supposing Socrates to have handed 
defended, it must be, not by Hermann’s over, or to have intended handing over 


Socr. 
Socr. 


STREPS. 


Socr. 
Socr. 
STREPS. 


Socr. 


STREPS. 


STREPS. 


Cuor. 


STREPS. 


Cuor. 
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To have a debt like that clean blotted out. 

Come, then, make haste and snap up this. Srreps. Well, what? 
How to prevent an adversary’s suit 

Supposing you were sure to lose it; tell me. 

O, nothing easier. Socr. How, pray ? Strers. Why thus, 
While there was yet one trial intervening, 

Ere mine was cited, I’d go hang myself. 

Absurd ! Srrers. No, by the Gods, it isn’t though : 

They could not prosecute me were I dead. 

Nonsense! Be off: T’ll try no more to teach you. 

Why not? do, please: now, please do, Socrates. 

Why you forget all that you learn, directly. 

Come, say what you learnt first: there’s a chance for you. 

Ah! what was first ?—Dear me: whatever was it >— 
Whatever’s that we knead the barley in P— 

Bless us, what was it? Socr. Be off, and feed the crows, 

You most forgetful, most absurd old dolt ! 

O me! what will become of me, poor devil! 

I’m clean undone: I haven’t learnt to speak.— 

O gracious Clouds, now do advise me something. 

Our counsel, ancient friend, is simply this, 

To send your son, if you have one at home, 

And let him learn this wisdom in your stead. 

Yes! I’ve a son, quite a fine gentleman : 

But he wont learn, so what am I to do? 

What! is he master? Srreps. Well: he’s strong and vigorous, 
And he’s got some of the Ccesyra blood within him : 

Still Pll go for him, and if he won’t come 

By all the Gods Pll turn him out of doors. 





the education of Strepsiades either to the any more.” Or the/middle may be used 


Clouds, or 


to hisown more advanced pupils: merely in an active sense. See Schol. 


“T will not have you taught in my School ‘Triclinii in Soph. Ant. 356. 
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810. rydtkourovi.] tedeiay yovra Thy 
HAtkiay kal dpeiAovra mavra cidévar. Scho- 
liast. And so I have translated it: yet I 
think that the following verses require it 
to be used not in its usual signification 
‘old as you are,’ but in a signification it 
sometimes bears, ‘ young as you are.’ 

814. dynp.| The honourable signifi- 
cation attached to dvjp in Greek, as to vir 


in Latin, is too well known to require 
notice. For instances near at hand, see 
supr. 533: Equites 179,.1255: CEd. Col. 
393. It is never used in an unworthy 
sense. And therefore I cannot but think 
that Mr. Linwood is entirely wrong in 
accepting Hermann’s interpretation of 
that difficult passage in the Philoctetes, 


: : 
avdpds Tot Td prev ed Sixatoy eimretyy eimrdvtos 
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Go in one moment, T’ll be back directly. 


Cuor. 


Dost thou not see how bounteous we our favours free , 


Will shower on you, — 
Since whatsoe’er your will prepare 


This dupe will do. 


But now that you have dazzled and elated so your man, 

Make haste and seize whate’er you please as quickly as you can, 

For cases such as these, my friend, are very prone to change and bend. 
Strers. Be off: you shan’t stop here: so help me Mist! 

There, run and grub at Megacles’s Marbles. 


PHEIp. 


How now, my father? what’s i’the wind to-day ? 


You’re wandering; by Olympian Zeus, you are. 
Strers. Look there! Olympian Zeus! you blockhead you, 
Come to your age, and yet believe in Zeus! 


PHEID. 


Why prithee, what’s the joke? 


Srrers. Tis so preposterous 


When babes like you hold antiquated notions. 
But come and J’ll impart a thing or two, 

A wrinkle, making you a man indeed. 

But, mind: don’t whisper this to any one. 


PuHEID. 
PuHeIp. 


Well, what’s the matter P 
I did. 


There is no Zeus, Phidippides. 


Srreps. Didn’t you swear by Zeus? 
Srreups. See now, how good a thing is learning. 


Puerp. Who then? 


Strers. Why Vortex reigns, and he has turned out Zeus. 
Puerp. Oh me, what stuff. Srreps. Be sure that this is so. 





dé ph POovepay eEdaa yoooas ddvvav. 
1140. They translate it, “Tis human na- 
ture to call interest justice; therefore 
don’t abuse a man who does it.” This 
would be dvOparov: it is dvOpwmuwdv, not 
dvdpetov to do so, I would translate it 
thus: “’Tis the part of a true man—what 
is? 7rd pév, firstly, ed elmeiv Sixaov, to 


applaud justice, as you do: but to do it 
without thus abusing [the unjust]:” or 
the last clause may be translated “and to 
abuse the unjust [j7) bOovepay] with impu- 
nity,” making the POdvos refer to the feel- 
ing of the audience towards the speaker, 
not the feeling of the speaker towards the 


unjust. 
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821. Swxpdrns 6 Mydtos.] This at- 
tempted identification of the opinions of 
Socrates with those of Diagoras of Melos, 
although it cannot be excused, yet may be 
palliated by the remark that as Diagoras 
was not impeached for his atheism till 
about thirteeen years after the date of this 
play, we may well imagine that his impiety 
if notorious (as it must have been for this 
allusion to have had any effect), had not 
as yet assumed that offensive shape, which 
was afterwards thought to call for public 
interference. Wiggers, in his Life of So- 
crates (chapter 6), holds up that philo- 
sopher as the single exception to the free 
toleration of religious opinions by the 
Athenians. A most astonishing assertion : 
the reverse of which could be proved by 
innumerable examples. I content myself 


with quoting the following observations 
from Josephus’s most learned treatise 
against Apion, ii. 38. I give them in the 
translation of Whiston, only making a 
slight alteration in one place where it 
does not represent the sense of the origi- 
nal. “Apollonius,” says Josephus, “ did not 
know how that the Athenians punished 
those that spoke contrary to their laws 
about the Gods, without mercy: for on 
what other account was it that Socrates 
was put to death by them?......... There 
was also Anaxagoras, who although he 
was a citizen of Clazomenx, was within a 
few suffrages of being condemned to die, 
because he said the sun, which the 
Athenians thought to be a God, was a 
ball of fire. They also made this public 
proclamation that they would give @ talent 
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Puzip. Who says so, pray? Streps. The Melian—Socrates, 
And Cherephon, who knows about the flea-tracks. 
Puerp. And are you come to such a pitch of madness 


As to put faith in brain-struck men? 


Streps. Fie! Fie! 


Don’t you blaspheme such very dexterous men 
And sapient too: men of such frugal habits 


They never shave, nor use your precious ointment, 
Nor go to baths to clean themselves: but you 


Have taken me for a corpse and cleaned me out. 

Come, come, make haste, do go and learn for me. 
Purr. What can one learn from them that is worth knowing? 
Srrers. Learn! why whatever's clever in the world: 


And you shall learn how gross and dense you are. 

But stop one moment: I’ll be back directly. 
Per. O me! what must I do with my mad father? 

Shall I indict him for his lunacy, 

Or tell the undertakers of his symptoms ? 





to any one who would kill Diagoras of 
Melos, because it was reported that he 
laughed at their mysteries. Protagoras 
also, who was thought to have written 
somewhat that was not owned for truth by 
the Athenians about the Gods, had been 
seized upon, and put to death, if he had 
not fled immediately. Nor need we 
wonder that they treated men in this 
manner, when they did not even spare 
women: for they very lately slew a cer- 
tain priestess, bdcause she was accused 
that she initiated people into the worship 
of strange Gods; it having been for- 
bidden so to do by one of their laws, 
and a capital punishment had been de- 
creed to such as introduced a strange 
God...... And this was the happy ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the Athe- 


nians !” 

828. Aovedpevos.] Bergler refers to 
Aves, 1282. éppirav écwxpdrev (“they 
went unwashed and slovenly like so many 
Socrates’s.” Frere): and Mitchell adds Id. 
1553, Aipvn tis ear’, Govros ob  uxaywyet 
Sexpdrns. That this is not a mere 
calumny, the following words, brought by 
the same commentator from the opening 
scene of Plato’s Symposium, seem to shew, 
epy yap of Swxparn evrvyeiv Nehovpevoy Te 
kal tas BAavtas trodedeuevoy, a éexeivos 
Oduyakts érotet. There is a very curious 
passage quoted from Epictetus (or rather 
from Arrian) by Mr. Gilbert Cooper: Sa- 
kparns ddrydkts éAovero’ for the fact was 
that his person was so émixaps and dv 
that he did not require it. 
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844. ynyevets.] The Scholiast gives 
two interpretations ; one, that they lived 
under ground, which Mitchell adopts: the 
other, that it refers to the attacks made 
by the Titans on the Gods, which is re- 
ceived by Bergler, Brunck, and generally. 
It may perhaps merely signify prodigies 
of wisdom. 

850. Somep Meptxdens. | When Athens, 


after the expiration of the five years truce, 
B.C. 445, was assailed at once on three 
sides by her adversaries, viz. in Euboa, 
Megara, and by a Spartan invasion, Peri- 
cles, before turning his arms against the 
two former, managed to buy off the Spar- 
tan leaders, Cleandridas and the young 
king Pleistoanax, by a bribe of ten talents. 
Both these leaders were obliged to leave 
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Strers. Now then! you see this, don’t you? what do you call it? 


Purr. That? why a fowl. 
Puerp. That’s a fowl too. 


Strers. Good! now then, what is this? 
STREPS. 


What both! Ridiculous! 


Never say that again, but mind you always 
Call this a fowless and the other a fowl. 
Puerp. A fowless! These then are the mighty secrets 
You have picked up amongst those Giants there. 
Srreps. And lots besides: but everything I learn 
I straight forget: I am so old and stupid. 
Puerp. And this is what you’ve lost your mantle for ? 
Streps. It’s very absent sometimes: ’tisn’t lost. 
Puerrp. And what have you done with your shoes you mad old dotard ? 
Streps. Like Pericles, all for the best, I’ve lost them. 
Come, come; go with me: humour me in this, 


And then do what you like. 


Ah! I remember 


How I to humour you, a coaxing baby, 
With the first obol which my judgeship fetched me 
Bought you a go-cart at the great Diasia. 

Puerp. The time will come when you'll repent of this. 


Strers. Good boy to obey me. 


Hollo! Socrates. 


Come here; come here; I’ve brought this son of mine, 


Trouble enough, P’ll warrant you. 


Socr. Poor infant 


Not yet aware of my suspension-wonders. 
Pur. You'd make a wondrous piece of ware, suspended. 


Srrers. Hey! go to pot! 


Do you abuse the Master ? 





Sparta on the suspicion of bribery, and 
Pericles was of course unwilling to convert 
this suspicion into a certainty, by pub- 
licly avowing in what manner he had ex- 
pended so much of the public money. 
Sitting one day in the room with his little 
ward Alcibiades, he was endeavouring to 
strike out some excuse for the deficiency 
of the money, when Alcibiades asked him 


“whathe was looking so thoughtful about ?” 
“T was thinking,” said the statesman, “how 
to give an account of those ten talents.” 
“ Now if I were you,” retorted the boy, “I 
would think how not to give an account 
of them.” Pericles took the advice so 
readily given, and merely reported to the 
Assembly that he had spent them eis 76 
déor, for the good of the commonwealth, 
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866. xatvaow dvarevornpiav. | The best 
interpretation of this is that of the Scho- 
liast. yavywous is ‘a dissolving, refuting’ 
of arguments, dvanecornpia is not ‘ per- 
suasive,’ but ‘dissuasive. The phrase 
means then, “a weakening of the speech 


of your adversary, so as to make it lose its 


effects upon the audience.” “Oray rod dv- 
TiOikov mpoBddXovros Aéyous mBavodrs, eis 

s t > \ 9 ‘ bd 
TouvayTioy Tis adTovs mepiTpeWy, Kal xavvous 
kal dodeveis momon, dia Tov Aya adrod 
dvameicas robs Sixacras ds dp’ ddnOy Aéyet. 
Scholiast. 

880. Here the two Logics are intro- 
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Socr. And look, ‘suthspended! How absurd he mouthed it 
With pouting lips, and soft affected lisp. 

How can /e learn evasion of a suit, 

Timely citation, damaging replies ? 

Hyperbolus, though, learnt them for a talent. 

O never fear! he’s very sharp, by nature. 

For when he was a little chap, so high, 

He used to build small baby-houses, boats, 

Go-carts of leather, darling little frogs 

Carved out of peach-stones, you can’t think how nicely ! 
So now, I prithee, teach him both your Logics, 

The Better, as you call it, and the Worse 

Which with the worse cause can defeat the Better ; 

Or if not both, at all events the Worse. 

Aye, with his own ears he shall hear them argue. 

Well, I must go: and do remember this, 

Give him the knack of reasoning down all Justice. 
Ricut Loeic. Come shew yourself now with your confident brow. 


Streps. 


Socr. 
STREPS. 


—To the stage, if you dare! 
Wrone Loatc. “ Lead on if you please :” I shall smash you with ease, 
If an audience be there. 
Rieut L. Youd smash me, you say! And who are you, pray ? 
Wrone L. A Logic, like you.  Ricut L. But the Worst of the two. 
Wrone L. Yet you I can drub whom my Better they dub. 
Ricar L. By what artifice taught? © Wrone L. By original thought. 





duced, according to the Scholiast, in two 
cages spurring at each other like fighting 
cocks, but this is not likely, nor indeed 
consistent with line 1091 infra. Ranke 
and Mitchell believe that Adschylus and 
Euripides are represented by the two 
Logics, but although it is the Old and 


New schools to which these two poets re- 
spectively belonged, that are here in- 
tended, this conjecture is also wholly 
unnecessary. 

882. 16’ dmoe xpHtets.] These words 
are from the Telephus of Euripides, cf. 
infr. 914. 
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896. 6 Zeds.] The two following pas- from ischylus Eumenides 640. 
sages, referred to by Bergler, will instantly Furies are speaking : 
recur to the minds of all. The first is 
Tlarpbs mporipad Zevs udpov, TH 7G ACY; 
ards 8 @noe matépa mpecBurny Kpdvov. 
Tlés Tatra Tovrois ovx evaytiws A€yeis; 


The second is where Euthyphon justifies 


The 


Wrong for Him and for myself?” otras 


his own unfilial conduct from the ex- 
ample of Zeus. ‘Men say that Zeus is 
the best and holiest of the Gods, and yet 
they confess He bound Mis father; and 
are they wroth with me, because I would 
rightfully punish mine ? Is not this setting 
up a different standard of Right and 


abrot €avrois Ta évdvria Aéyovot TeEpi TE 
Tay Oey kal wept éuov. Plat. Huthyphron 
6. A. Plato (Republic ii. 378) indignantly 
reproves the promulgators of such fables. 
“T do not think,” he says, “that what 
Kronus did to his father and what he 
suffered from his son, should be said thus 
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Rieut L. Ah! these blockheads have made 
Yours a flourishing trade. 
Wrone L. Not blockheads, but wise. Rreur L. I’ll smash you and your lies! 
Wrone L. By what method, forsooth? | Ricnt L. By speaking the Truth. 
Wrone L. Your words I will meet, and entirely defeat : 
There never was Justice or Truth, I repeat. 
Ricut L. No Justice! you say? Wrone L. Well, where does it stay? 
Rieut L. With the Gods in the air. Wrone L. If Justice be there, 
How comes it that Zeus could his father reduce, 
Yet live with their Godships unpunished and loose ? 
Ricut L. Ugh! Ugh! These evils come thick, I feel awfully sick, 
A bason, quick, quick ! : 
Wrone L. You musty old dame! 
Ricur L. You monster in shame! 
Wrone L. Hey! Roses, I swear. Ricut L. You lickspittle there ! 
Wrone L. What! Lilies from you? Ricut L. You're a parricide too! 
Wrone L. You shower gold on my head. 
Ricut L. Yes! it used to be lead. 
Wrone L. But now it’s a grace and a glory instead. 
Ricut L. You're a little too bold. Wrone L. You're a good deal too old. 
Ricut L. ’Tis through you I well know not a stripling will go 





openly among weak and silly boys; no, 
tales like these should, if possible, be 
hushed up altogether, or if we must nar- 
rate them, it should be done as some deep 
and inscrutable mystery, and we should 
take precautions that but few should be 
there to hear them. Aye, and we will not 
have them told at all in the city we are 
forming. We will not have it told our 
children that, let them plunge into the 
deepest depths of crime, let them maltreat 
their father for his errors to any extent 
they please, they will not be striking out 
any novel and prodigious line, they will 


but be doing what the best and mightiest 
of the Gods have done before them.” cf. 
infra ad 1063. 

902. Bwpoddyos.]  Aspasius, an old 
Greek philosopher who wrote a com- 
mentary on Aristotle, in his note ad Eth. 
Nic. iv. viii. 3. derives this word from the 
birds of prey who haunt the altars [Aoxdoe 
Tois Bwpois] and such like places for the 
sake of the remnants of victims offered 
there: and thinks it thence applied to 
buffoons who pry everywhere for materials 
for jokes and sneering. 
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916. MavdeXeretous.] Nothing is known of this Pandeletus: he appears to have been 


Wrone L. 


Wrone L. 
Rieut L. 


Wrone L. 
Rieat L. 


Wrone L. 
Rieut L. 
Cuor. 


Rieut L. 
Cuor. 
Wrone L. 
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To attend to the rules which are taught in the Schools ; 
But Athens one day shall be up to the fools. 
How squalid your dress ! Rieut L. Yours is fine, I confess. 
Yet when alms to implore at every one’s door 
Once you borrowed the garments which Telephus wore, 
You thought it a treat as you begged through the street 
The scraps by Pandeletus hoarded to eat. 
O me! for the wisdom you’ve mentioned in jest ! 
O me! for the folly of you, and the rest 
Who you to destroy their children employ ! 
Well, well, you'll have nothing to do with this boy. 
If not, he’ll be lost, as he’ll find to his cost: 
Taught nothing by you but gossip untrue. 
He raves, as you see: let him be, let him be. 
Touch him if you dare! I bid you beware. 
Forbear, forbear to wrangle and scold! 
Each of you shew 
You what you taught their fathers of old, 
You let us know 
Your system untried, that hearing each side 
From the lips of the Rivals the youth may decide 
To which of your schools he will go. 
This then will I do. Wrone L. And so will I too. 
And who will put in his claim to begin P 
If Ze wishes, he may: I kindly give way: 
But mind that, as soon as he’s finished his say, 
I will strike him and hit with sharp arrows of wit, 
And keen enigmatical proverbs emit. 
And at last if a word from his mouth shall be heard 
My sayings like fierce savage hornets shall pierce 
His forehead and eyes, 





@ sycophant and sophist of the ignobler kind. 
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949. This long anapestic metre is fre- 
quently called “ Aristophanic” by the Scho- 
liast. He here gives a reason for it; 
TovTo TO peérpoy "Apiotopdvetoy xadeirat, 
émet evSoxiunoe Aéyav "Or eyo ra Sixaa 
héyov FvOow kai caodhpooiyvn vevdptoro. 
That the admiration of this speech has 
not decreased in modern times, may be 
judged from the following sentences quo- 
ted by Mr, Mitchell from the celebrated 
Ranke. Equidem eum, qui hance orationem 
sine admiratione legere potest, non omni 
solum sensu omnique ratione cassum, sed 
morum perversorum amatorem adeo esse 
judico. Nullum unquam poetam nec 
majorem nec sanctiorem fuisse quam nos- 
trum Aristophanem ex hac oratione disci- 
mus. 


_ 952, eis nOapiorod.] the Harpist. So 


far was this from being contrary to the 
Socratic teaching, that Sextus Empiricus 
(adv. Mathematicos, vi. 13. adv. Musicos) 
tells us that Socrates even in his old age 
was not ashamed to attend the lessons of 
the famous harpist, Lampon; of te péya 
dumbevres €v pidocodia, kaOdmep kai TAd- 
Tov, Tov copdy éspoy dacw eivat To 
Movorkd, Thy ux nppooperny ¢xovra, 
(Fabricius refers this to Republic, book 
iii.: I should rather suppose that Sextus 
is alluding to Laches, 188, D. doxet pou 
Movorxds 6 roodros etvat, dppoviay Kad- 
AiorHv jippoopévos. See the whole passage: 
but the topic isa favourite one with Plato ;) 
xaOs kal Sexpatys xaimep Babvynpws #Sn 
yeyovas odk 7Sciro mds Adumwva tov Kt- 
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Till in fear and distraction he yields and he—dies ! 
With thoughts and words and maxims pondered well 
Now then in confidence let both begin : 

Try which his rival can in speech excel : 

Try which this perilous wordy war can win, 

Which all my votaries’ hopes are fondly centred in. 
O Thou who wert born our sires to adorn with characters blameless and fair, 
Say on what you please, say on and to these your glorious Nature declare. 

Ricut L. To hear then prepare of the Discipline rare which flourished in Athens of yore 
When Honour and Truth were in fashion with youth and Frugality bloomed on our shore ; 
First of all the old rule was preserved in our school that ‘ boys should be seen and not heard :’ 
And then to the home of the Harpist would come decorous in action and word 
All the lads of one town, though the snow peppered down, in spite of all wind and all weather: 
And they sung an old song as they paced it along, not shambling with thighs glued together: 
“0 the dread shout of War how it peals from afar,” or “ Pallas the Stormer adore,” 
To some manly old air all simple and bare which their fathers had chanted before. 
And should any one dare the tune to impair and with intricate twistings to fill, 


CuoRUs. 
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ous Karen pores, s dvayxaidratoy abThy 
pa@npa rots éxydvois mapediddcay. The 
whole section is worth reading on this 
subject. 

955. The first of these two old strains 
is ascribed by the Scholiast to the Athe- 
nian Lamprocles. It ran thus: 


TlavAdda mepoémoAw, dewvay Ody, eypexvdorpor, 
moTiKAroo, ToAcuaddKor, ayvay, 
maida Aids peyddou Saudoimmoy. 


The second was the production of Cydides 
of Hermione. My translation of the pre- 
ceding line is not quite correct : the ori- 
ginal seems to imply that the harpist 
taught these lays, after they had arrived 
at his house: but this is of little im- 
portance. 

957. Valckenaer inserts after this verse 


a line found in Suidas, Aidros Seiéas, 2» & 
Gppoviats Xid{ov (mimicking Democritus 
of Chios) } Supyd{ov (mimicking The- 
oxenides of Siphnos). This is accepted by 
Brunck, bracketed as doubtful by Bekker, 
and rejected by Harles, Schiitz, Hermann, 
Dindorf—With regard to the connexion 
between national music and national man- 
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ners, Mr. Mitchell notices that it has been 
observed by Plato, and by persons much 
less speculative than Plato; and he quotes 
from the speech of the outlaw in Ivanhce 
his indignant reproof of those who with 
new French graces and traliras disturbed 
the ancient English bugle notes, and cor- 
rupted the true old manly blasts of venerie. 
Plato treats of this subject in the third and 
fourth books of the Republic. “ Never,” 
he says, (424, c.) “according to Damon, 
and I quite agree with him, never are the 
principles of music changed without a 
change in the principles of the Constitu- 
tion.” And so Mr. Keble says (Prelec- 
tions, p. 812.), “non facile invenias in 
ulla civitate, quae quidem leges moresque 
habet stabiles, mutari in gravius et sanc- 
tius rem sacram et religiosam, non ante 
mutato laudatorum carminum tenore.” And 
indeed if we look at any musical school, 
the Molian, the Phrygian, the Lydian, the 
Dorian, etc., we at once see that the na- 
tional spirit has entered into, and directed 
and dictated the whole. See Mr. Browne’s 
History of Greek Literature, vol. i. p. 156. 
Observe also the extreme jealousy with 
which the Spartans regarded any innova- 
tion on the established music. “Thus 


Ecprepes the ephor, on observing that the 
cithara of Phrynis had two strings more 
than the allowed number, immediately cut 
them out ; and the same thing is said to 
have happened to Timotheus at the Car- 
nean festival.” Miuller’s Dorians, iv. 6. 2. 

958. xara ®pivw.] Phrynis was a 
celebrated musician of Mitylene, who 
flourished before, and contemporaneously 
with, Aristophanes. The Scholiast says 
that he was the first victor in the musical 
contests (instituted by Pericles) at the 
Panathenea, B.C. 456, and that he is at- 
tacked by Aristophanes and Aristocrates 
(legendum Pherecrates, Meineke. Com. 
Frag. i. 76, note) for his effeminate in- 
novations in the art of music. The pas- 
sage of Pherecrates to which the Scholiast 
refers is given in Plutarch’s treatise de 
Musica. The following translation accepts 
the readings of Bekker, who quotes and 
emends that passage among his Fragments 
of Aristophanes. Pherecrates the Comic 
Poet brings on the stage (‘in his Chiron.’ 
Meineke) the personification of Music, in 
the form and dress of a woman, and in 
very sorry plight. Justice meets her and 
enquires the reason of her pitiful con- 
dition, to which she replies : 


Such as Phrynis is fain, and his long-winded train, perversely to quaver and trill, 
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Many stripes would he feel in return for his zeal, as to genuine Music a foe. 
And every one’s thigh was forward and high as they sat to be drilled in a row, 
So that nothing the while indecent or vile the eye of a stranger might meet ; 
And then with their hand they would smooth down the sand whenever they rose from their seat, 
To leave not a trace of themselves in the place for a vigilant lover to view. 
They never would soil their persons with oil but were inartificial and true. 


Nor tempered their throat to a soft mincing note and sighs to their lovers addressed : 


85 





JUSTICE. 


Lines 11, 12. 


Meineke, take this to be a satire on the 
cowardice of Cinesias, insinuating that he 


Well, I will gladly tell you: for my spirit 

Is quite as fain to speak, as yours to listen. 

The first commencement of my evil days 

Was Melanippides: he took and made me 

Weak and effeminate with his twelve strings. 

I thought him bad enough, but he was pleasant 
Compared with what was coming. For then came 
That doubly cursed Cinesias of Athens 

And with his tuneless, twisting, turning strophes 
So utterly undid me, that it seemed 

As on the field of battle, so in verse, 

His right hand was where his left hand should be. 
He never was so barbarous! Music. Yes, he was though! 
Then Phrynis with some new turn of his own 
Bending and twisting, ruined me completcly, 
With his twelve harmonies on five poor strings. 
Yet still he might have seemed pleasant enough 
For he would straight amend whate’er he erred in. 
But this Timotheus, friend, has undermined 

And overthrown me. Just. Who is this Timotheus? 20 
Whence comes he? Mus. Who? Some sandy-haired Milesian, 
He did annoy me sadly, worse than all, 

With his outrageous finikin conceits ; 

And if he met me in my walks alone 

Then on his twelve strings would he hack and thwack me 

And cram me with his tuneless screeching fifes, 

Unholy innovations! twisting me 

Like some poor garden plant. 


Hanovius, and apparently 


10 


hand would be where his right ought to be. 
Line 18. “Discimus ex hoc loco Phrynin 
postea ad saniorem artis rationem rediisse.” 


was wont to turn and fly, so that his left Meineke. 
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971. Avrodtody.] An ancient festival 
celebrated in June 76 Avi IoAcel.—The 
“ grasshoppers mounted in gold” are well 


known from Thucyd. i. 6. xypucav rerriyov 
es , eo epee 
evépoet KpwBvdov dvabovpevor Tov ev TH 


kepady Tprxov, and Knights, 1331. 


8P exeivos dpav rettvyopdpas, apxaty oxhuati Aapmpds. 
There see him, behold! with the jewels of gold 
Entwined in his hair, in the fashion of old.—F rere. 


In the time of Pericles these ornaments 
were considered quite obsolete by men, 
who had adopted the Doric dress: that 
the Attic women still wore them is evident 
from the Caryatides of the Parthenon. See 
Miiller’s learned treatise, De Minerve Po- 
liadis sacris et ede in arce Athenarum 
(Gottinge. 1820,) ch. vii. p 41.—The Ceci- 
des mentioned in the next line was an old- 
fashioned dithyrambie poet—The origin 
of the festival of the Buphonia was as fol- 
lows. There was a law of Triptolemus 
which forbad the slaughter of the labour- 
ing cattle. (Zéa px) owéoOnv. vide infra 
ad 1403.) A priest named Thaulon saw a 
steer devouring the sacrificial cakes on 


the altar of Zeus, drew his knife, and slew 
him on the spot. The Buphonia was in- 
stituted to expiate the guilty deed. A 
steer was slain, and the parties concerned 
in the act shifted the guilt each to his 
neighbour, till the knife was accused, con- 
demned, and cast into the sea. 

980. tmavicracba.| Aristotle enjoins 
tmaydotacts as a right due to old men 
from their juniors. Herodotus, 11. 80, re- 
marks, that this is one of the customs in 
which the Egyptians agreed with the 
Spartans, and differed from the rest of 
Greece. The respect paid by the Spar- 
tans to old age is illustrated by the well- 
known anecdote of their youths alone ris- 
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Nor laid themselves ont, as they strutted about, to the wanton desires of the rest: 
Nor would any one dare such stimulant fare as the head of the radish to wish: 
Nor to make over bold with the food of the old, the anise, and parsley, and fish : 
Nor dainties to quaff, nor giggle and laugh, nor foot within foot to enfold. 

Wrone L. Faugh! this smells very strong of some musty old song, and grasshoppers mounted in gold; 
And Slaughter of beasts, and old-fashioned feasts. RrauvL. Y etthese are the precepts which taught 
The heroes of old to be hardy and bold, and the Men who at Marathon fought ! 

But you from the first teach the lads to be nursed with flannels and blankets increased : 
So that I with my spleen half-strangled have been, when in Tritogeneia’s high feast 
The dancers go by with their shields to their thigh, and Athené seems wholly forgot. 
You therefore young man, choose me while you can; cast in with my Method your lot; 
And then you shall learn the forum to spurn, and from dissolute baths to abstain, 

And fashions impure and shameful abjure, and scorners repel with disdain : 

And rise from your chair if an elder be there, and respectfully give him your place, 

And with love and with fear your parents revere, and shrink from the brand of Disgrace, 
But strive with your might to copy aright the Beautiful Image of Shame, 





ing up to the old man in the assembly, 
and occasioning the confession that the 
Athenians ‘now what is right, but the 


Spartans do it. Juvenal, xu. 54, re- 
marks on this as one of the honourable 
customs of times long past. 


Credebant hoc grande nefas, et morte piandum, 
Si juvenis vetulo non assurrexerat, etc. 


where Gifford gives several apposite quota- 
tions from the classical and our own poets, 
and observes that “Solomon, by a beautiful 
figure, calls a virtuous old age ‘a crown of 
dignity, and even so early as the days of 
Moses we find this attention to age the 
subject of a positive command: ‘Thou shalt 
rise up before the hoary head, and honour 
the face of an old man,’ Lev. xix. 32.” 
982. ris Aidots péddets rayadp’ ava- 
mddrrewv.| So Bentley, Brunck, Reisig, Din- 
dorf, alii ; dvawAjoew is read by Kuster, 
Spanheim and Bekker. Either reading 
would stand: the latter may be compared 
with Vespx 380, rv puxiy eumAncdpevos 
AtomeiOovs: the one which I have re- 
tained, as the reading of the majority of 


MBS. is indeed condemned as unmeaning 
by Kuster, but I think the plain significa- 
tion of the Greek words, as I have trans-. 
lated them, is perfectly satisfactory: in 
support of which I would suggest that Taci- 
tus may have had this passage in his mind 
when he wrote his character of Egnatius 
Celer, “habitu et ore ad EXPRIMENDAM 
IMAGINEM HONESTI exercitus.” Annals 
xvi. 32. There is an idea not dissimilar 
in Aristotle, Ethics rx. 12, 3, dmoudrrovrat 
yap map’ ddAndav, ois dpéoxovrat : Friends 
take an impression of each other: and so 
Aristophanes means that by continually 
gazing on the image of virtue and honour, 
we grow gradually to be fashioned after 
that image ourselves. 
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984. pdr BAndcis.] Throwing an apple 
was the established provocative of love in 
Greece. The passages referred to by Berg- 
ler, viz. Virg., Ecl. iii. 64, Theocritus, vi. 6, 
Plato’s Epigrams, 2 and 3 (Bergk), are too 
well known to require further notice. 
With regard to the (perhaps) question- 
able phrase which closes the preceding 
line in my translation I must shelter my- 
self under the grave authority of Gifford. 
See his note to his translation of Juvenal, 
Sat. 11. 101. 

985. "Iamerdy.] Iapetus the Titan was 


the father of Atlas, Mencetius, Prometheus, 
and Epimetheus. The following most in- 
genius account of this legendary relation- 
ship is given by Miller (Literature of 
Greece, chapter vir. sect, 3. note). Ja- 
petus himself is the “fallen man” (from 
iar, root IAI), the human race deprived 
of their former happiness. Of his sons, 
Atlas and Mencetius represent the @upds 
of the human soul, Atlas (from rAjvat, 
TAA) the enduring and obstinate spirit to 
whom the gods allot the heaviest burdens; 
and Mencetius (uévos and otros) the un- 
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Nor resort any more to an Actress’s door, nor gape after ‘ girls of the game ;’ 
Lest at length by the blow of the Apple they throw from the hopes of your Manhood you fall. 
Nor dare to reply when your Father is nigh, nor ‘ musty old Japhet’ to call 
In your malice and rage that Sacred Old Age which lovingly cherished your youth. 
Wrone L. Yes, Yes, my young friend, if to him you attend, by Bacchus I swear of a truth 
You will scarce with the sty of Hippocrates vie, as a mammy-suck known even there! 
Rrest L. But then you'll excel in the games you love well, all blooming, athletic and fair : 

Not learning to prate as your idlers debate with marvellous funny dispute, 
Nor dragged into Court day by day to make sport in some small disagreeable suit : 
But you will below to the Academe go, and under the olives contend 
With your chaplet of reed, in a contest of speed with some excellent rival and friend : 
All fragrant with yew and leisure time too, and the leaf which the white poplars fling, 
When the plane whispers love to the elm in the grove in the beautiful season of Spring. 

If then you'll obey and do what I say 

And follow with me the more excellent way, 

Your chest shall be white, your skin shall be bright, 

Your arms shall be tight, your tongue shall be slight, 

And everything else shall be proper and right. 

But if you pursue what men now-a-days do, 

You shall have, to begin, a cold pallid skin, 

Arms small and chest weak, tongue practised to speak, 





conquerable and confident spirit, whom 
Zeus hurls into Erebus. Prometheus and 
Epimetheus, on the other hand, personify 
vovs ; the former prudent foresight, the 
latter the worthless knowledge which 
comes after the deed. 

988. viéow.] Frigido joco luditur in 
similitudine vocum iclv ab ds et vidow 
ab vieus, quod interpretes non satis cepisse 
videntur. Ruhnken ad Tim. Lex. voc. 
‘Ynveis. “Frigido joco” indeed! yet since 
so eminent a scholar has not disdained 
to notice it, I have thought it best to re- 
tain it, 


992. popiats.] Fama erat, primum duo- 
decim surculos ole ex arce deplantatas 
esse in Academiam ad templum Minerve, 
ubi ara Jovis Mopiov: hinc ceteras esse 
propagatas. Muller, De Minervee Poliadis 
sacris et ede chap. v. (where much infor- 
mation on the subject is collected.) It is 
from this propagation or partition that 
Dr. Wordsworth (Athens and Attica, p. 137 
note) derives their name. ‘ Mopia éAaia,” 
he says, “is olea partitiva ; the word itself 
(from pipe) still survives in its compound 
ouppopia, 


2” 


“a class. 
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yarray peyarqu, TvyiVv piKpar, 
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Kody peydrny, Widiopna paxpor, 


kal o avatreioes 


e 
7d pev aicxypov dmay Karov ijyyeto Oat, 


7d karov & aloypov’ 


* x a [ol ¥ ¥ 
Kal mpos TovTos THS “Avtiwaxov 


KaTamuyooUns avaTtAjoel. 


1010 


- a 
XO.6 xaddirupyov copiay KreworaTyy eracKor, 


fal Yu 
cs 980 cou Totes Nyous cHppov erect avOos. 


lal lal ae 
eddaluoves 8 Aaav dp ot Caves TOT’ él TAY TpOTEpwD. 


mpos obv Tad’, & Kopraporperh podoav éxov,| 


1015 


a c 
Sef oe Aéyew Te Kawvov, @s eddoxlunKev avnp. 


X\ S. 
Sewvav 8é cor Bovrevpatev Eouxe Sely mpos avTov, 


elrep tov dv8p’ brepBare? Kal wr yérwr’ opdijoess. 


Ad. 


dmavta tadr’ évavriass yvouaiot ovvtapakat. 


\ AY wv > a + ie > 6; £: 
Kat pny éywy éemvuyouny Ta oTAaYXVA, KaTreULOUY 


1020 


ey yap Hrtwv pev Noyos &? abro Toor’ éxdjOnv 


a aA , 
év Toiot hpovtictatow, bre TpwTLoTos éTEvonTa 


XN ~ t \ a fe 2 pi? - 
Kal Tols vopols Kal Tats Sikats TavavTl avTiheEae. 


x: Lal a f wv > , 
Kal ToUTO Tey i} puplwov or’ GEvov oTaTHpwr , 


aipovpevoy Tovs HrTovas Adyous ErETa VIKA. 


1025 


onda 8é tiv waldevow 4 Térovbev ws EhéyEw 


a a lel lol =. of 
batus ce Depa hyor NovaAaL mpaToV ovK eaceLv. 


t f ¥ yy 14 \ \ A 
Kaito. Tiva ywopuny éxav Yréyers TA Oepya NouTpa ; 





1012. “That the Chorus towards the 
end of this piece loses its special character, 
and even preaches reverence of the Gods, 
is a point of resemblance between it and 
the Choruses in the Acharnians and Wasps, 
who at last act rather according to the 
general character of the Greek Chorus, 
which was on the whole the same for 
tragedy and comedy, than according to 
the particular part assigned to them.” 
Miller, Greek Literature, p. 418, note. It 


gives reasons for its change of tone infr. 
1439, 

1016. e’Soxipnxev.] No doubt, as Mr. 
Mitchell suggests, the Poet calculated on 
much applause following the foregoing 
speech, as he seems also to have done 
when he says in the Rane, diper,—aomep 
evOdde,—xpdrov xeipdv modtv. 155. 

1019. “The tetrameter Iambic,” says 
Mr. Frere in his translation of the Knights, 
p. 6, “is always appropriated in the Co- 


Wrone L. 
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Special laws very long, and the symptoms all strong 

Which shew that your life is licentious and wrong. 

And your mind he’ll prepare so that foul to be fair 

And fair to be foul you shall always declare ; 

Till with vices so grim you are filled to the brim 

That the filthy Antimachus claims you for him! 
Cuorvs. O glorious Sage! with loveliest Wisdom teeming ! 

Sweet on thy words does ancient Virtue rest ! 
Thrice happy they who watched thy Youth’s bright beaming ! 


Thou of the vaunted genius, 


This man has gained applause : 


do thy best ; 
His Wisdom stands confest. 


And you with clever words and thoughts must needs your case adorn, 
Else he will surely win the day, and you retreat with scorn. 


Aye, say you so? why I have been half-burst; I do so long 
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To meet his thoughts with thoughts more clear, his words with words more strong. 
Tam the Lesser Logic? True: these Schoolmen call me so, 

Simply because I was the first of all mankind to shew 

How old established rules and laws might contradicted be : 

And this, as you may guess, is worth a thousand pounds to me, 

To take the feebler arguments, and win the disputation. 

And mark me now, how I’ll confute his boasted Education ! 

You said that always from warm baths tHe stripling must abstain : 

Why must he? on what grounds do you of these warm baths complain? 





medies of Aristophanes to those scenes of 
argumentative alternation, in which the 
ascendancy is given to the more ignoble 
character : in this respect it stands in de- 
cided contrast with theanapestic measure.” 
Thus in the play before us it is twice em- 
ployed: once, here, where the Unjust Logic 
defeats the Just: and again, where Phi- 
dippides convinces his father that sons 


have a right to chastise their parents: 
while, as we have seen, the Just Logic 
argues his case in the tetrameter anapestic 
catalectic, commonly called (cf. supr. ad 
949.) the Aristophanic measure. 

1028. eyes ra Ocppd Aovrpd.] Fre- 
quens Geppodoveia luxuriosa putabatur. 
vid. Od. 4. 247, ubi plura Eustathius. Her- 
mippus apud Athen. i. p. 18, ¢. 


Ma roy AP od pév Tot peOvey Toy dvdpa xXph 
Tov aryabdy, ovdé Oeppodoureiv’ & ob rroeis. 


N 


Bp. Blomf. ad Choéph. 658. (670, Dind.) 
9 


ww 
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AI. bri) Kdxiorov éore Kai Sedov Trovel Tov dvdpa. 


AA. ériaxes: ebOds ydp ce pécov exw AaBav abu«rov. 1080 


kal por ppacov, Tav Tod Atos traidwv “tiv dvbp’ apiorov” 


apuxny vouiters, etre, Kal wElaToUs TovoUs TrOVATAL; 


Al. 
Ad 


f. a) , 5 
KQLTOL TLS avdperorepos nv; 


a> 9 \ wm FF ¥ nw 
Al. tair éoti tadr éxeiva 
‘3 


éyo pev ovdév “Hpaxdéous Bedtiov’ dvdpa xpiva. 
mod Wuypa dra mamot’ ides “Hpdxdera Aovtpa; 
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& tay veavicxey det Ov huépas NadovyT@Y 


mAnpes TO Badavetoy trout, Kevas 5é Tas TadaloTpas. 


AA 


ei? év aryopa Thy SiatpiBny rpéyets, eyo 8 errawd. 


ei yap trovnpov jv,” Opunpos ovdéror’ adv érroles 


tov Néorop’ ayopntny av ovdé Tors copovs a&travtas. 
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avers OAT évredOev eis THY YAOTTAY, Hv GOL wey 

” aA . , 2 a aN ny ys 
od dot ypivas Tovs véovs doxeiv, éym bé dnt. 
kai cwdpovelv ad bnot yphvarr Sto Kaxw peyioro. 
3 \ \ X\ S a a Ld ? = ” 
érrel ob 51a, TO cwppovely TO THTOT Eldes ON 


ayaboy rt yevopuevov, ppdoov, kal w’ é&éreyEov eirav. 
mornois. 6 yobv IIndevs EdaBe Sia Todt Ti udyatpav. 
padyatpay; aotelov ye Képdos EXaBev 6 KaKkodaipwv. 
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‘TrrépBoros 8 otk TAv NWyVveV THelv 7} TANaVTA TOARA 
elande Sia movnpiav, AXX’ ob wa AV od pdxyaipav. 


AI. cal tiv O€rw y &ynue ba 76 cwhpovetv 6 TInrevs. 
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, 9 X 4 
AA. Kar’ GroMmodcd ¥ abtov SyeT* od yap Hv UBpiorhs 





1081. riv’ avdp’ apiorov.] Apud Eurip. 


Here. Fur. 183, de ipso Hercule loquens 


Amphitryo dicit, 


°Epod thy &vdp’ Upioroy eyxpivaer ky: 
7H ob maida Toy eudv dv od ois Elva: Soxeiy. Bergler. 


10384. ‘Hpdkdeva Nourpd.] Warm springs 
were called baths of Heracles, because, ac- 
cording to the legend quoted by Brunck 
from Eustathius, the first sprung up to 
refresh Heracles when he was tired and 
weary, after one of his labours. Cf, Hdt. 
vii. 176. 


1046. pdyapav.] The story is thus 
given by the Scholiast to Pindar, Nem. 
iv. 88. (Heyne.) ‘Immodtrov Ovydrmp yéyove 
Kpn Onis "Axdorov yaper}, Fris T@ nde 
épotids SiariOeica, kal pu) meicaca ovv- 
Mev adrov, POdcaca TS "AxdoT@ os 
doepvoy % Biaoy dteBarev. 6 dé xaraxovcas 
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Rieut L. Why it’s the worst thing possible, it quite unstrings a man. 
Wrone L. Hold there: I’ve got you round the waist: escape me if you can. 
And first: of all the sons of Zeus which think you was the best ? 
Which was the manliest? which endured more toils than all the rest ? 
Rieut L. Well, I suppose that Heracles was bravest and most bold. 
Wronxe L. And are the baths of Heracles so wonderfully cold? 
Aha! you blame warm baths, I think. Ricut L. This, this is what they say: 
This is the stuff our precious youths are chattering all the day ! 
This is what makes them haunt the baths, and shun the manlier Games ! 
Wrone L. Well then, we'll take the Forum next: I praise it, and he blames. 
But if it was so bad, do you think old Homer would have made 
Nestor and all his worthies ply a real forensic trade ? 
Well: then he says a stripling’s tongue should always idle be: 
I say it should be used of course: so there we disagree. 
And next he says you must be chaste. A most preposterous plan ! 
Come, tell me did you ever know one single blessed man 
Gain the least good by chastity? come, prove I’m wrong: make haste. 
Ricut L. Yes, many, many! Peleus gained a sword by being chaste. 
Wrone L. A sword indeed! a wondrous meed poor devil he obtained. 
Hyperbolus the Lamp-maker hath many a talent gained 
By knavish tricks which I have taught: but not a sword, no, no! 
Ricut L. Well Peleus did to his chaste life the bed of Thetis owe. 
Wrone L. And then she cut and ran away! for nothing so engages 





kal mpopagiadpevos ifyayey eri Ta anépnya 
(valde deserta) rod IInAiou, kat karadeipas 
Onpiots tromeceiv avrov, bravaxwpet. Pact 
8€ rods Ocovs THs SQSPOSYNHE oixret- 
pavras rov IInhéa, "“Hpaoror éLarocrethar: 
rov dé pdyaipay éxovra TH Lydet doph- 


= \ 2, bat 6 , 
cacba, 7 Tad mpoonimrovra tay Onpiav 


Narrat pene datum Pelea Tartaro 


Staxpmpevos eis Ocooadiay xarnhOe. Kat 
kaTeAOoy Katamodepnoey “Akaotov Kal Tiy 
"Iodkév. The wife of Acastus, called by 
others Astydamia, is by the Scholiast to 
Aristophanes (ad loc.), Pindar (1. ¢.), and 
Horace, named Hippolyte after her fa- 
ther, 


Magnessam Hippolyten dum fugit abstinens. Ode 111. vii. 17. 


where abstinens is the codpor of our text. 
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yuri) 88 cwapepoupéern xaiper od 8 et Kpoverrrros. 


a ae 
oxepat yap, @ merpdxiov, év TH Toppovety arravTa 
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vert, HSovav & Sowv wérrets atroatepeia Oat, 1055 


{ a i " TOV, KLY ALG [LOV 
Traldoy, YUVaiKOV, KoTTABwY, HYpov, TOTMY, KLXdLT LOD. 


~ if 2 fol $s 
xairoe ti cot Chy Aktov, ToUTw@v ea atepnOijs ; 
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elev. rdpeyp’ evredOev és Tas Ths Picews avayKas. 
Hywapres, npaaOns, éuolyevads Te, Kar édyjpOns: 
arédonras: adivaros yap ci Aéyev. ewol 8 dpsrav, 1060 


Xpo TH pices, cxlpta, yéda, vdwufe wndev aicxpov. 


poyos yap wy Toys Gdods, TAS avTEpels Trpos avTO?, 


\ n> aA 
@s ovdey HOiknkas eit eis TOV Ai’ érraveveyKety, 


KAKELVOS WS FTTOV EpwTos eoTL KAL YUVAaLKaV" 
- ig i 
Kaltot ov Ontos dv Oeod Tas peilov dv Svvato; 1065 
Al. rh 8 iv padavd0O7 riOdpeves coe réppg TE TIAOD ; 
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er Tiva yvopnv A€yew, TO pt) EUPUTIPwWKTOS Elvas ; 


AA 


‘\ > > * a t ts x 
qv & evpvTpaxtos 7H, TL TEicEeTat KAKOD ; 


Al. ti pev obv dv ere petfov ma0oe TovTOU ToTE; 
AA. ti O97 epets, Hv TodTO viKNnOASs €u0d; 1070 
Al. ovyjoopa. TiS ddd0; AA. dépe 87 mor ppacov 


ourmyopovow éx Tiver; 





1063. eis rav Al? éraveveyxeiv.] This 
reasoning is placed by Euripides in the 
mouths of numberless of his characters. 


Perhaps the most apposite of all the 
passages adduced by Commentators is 
Troad. 948, where Helen says to Menelaus, 


Thy ©edy (Venerem nempe) «drage, ral Aids xpeloowy yevod 
“Os Tay pey BAdAwY Saiudvev Exer Kpdtos 
xelvys 8& dodAbs eore ouyyrdun & epol. 


Falstaff, in the Merry Wives of Windsor 
(act v. scene 5), draws largely on the same 
arguments. We have seen, ad 896 supra, 
what was Plato’s teaching on such sub- 
jects, but as Saint Augustine says in a 


noble passage of his noble work (Civ. Dei, 
ii. 7), Omnes cultores talium Deorum mox, 
ut eos libido perpulerit, magis intuentur 
quid Jupiter fecerit quam quid docuerit 
Plato, vel censuerit Cato. Hinc apud Te- 


Rieat L. 
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A woman’s heart as forward warmth, old shred of those dark Ages! 

For take this chastity, young man: sift it inside and out: 

Count all the pleasures, all the joys, it bids you live without: 

No kind of dames, no kind of games, no laughing, eating, drinking,— 
Why life itself is little worth without these joys, I’m thinking. 

Well I must notice now the wants by Nature’s self implanted ; 

You love, seduce, you can’t help that, you’re caught, convicted. Granted. 
Yow’re done for; you can’t say one word: while if you follow me 
Indulge your genius, laugh and quaff, hold nothing base to be. 

Why if you’re in adultery caught, your pleas will still be ample: 

You've. done no wrong, you'll say, and then bring Zeus as your example. 
He fell before the wondrous powers by Love and Beauty wielded : 

And how can you, the Mortal, stand, where He, the Immortal, yielded ? 
Aye, but suppose in spite of all, he must be wedged and sanded : 

Won’t he be probed, or else can you prevent it? now be candid. 


Wrone L. And what’s the damage if it should be so? 


Ricart L. 


What greater damage can the young man know? 


Wrone L. What will you do, if this dispute I win? 


Rieut L. 


T’ll be for ever silent. 


Wrone L. Good, begin. 


The Counsellor: from whence comes he? 





rentium (Eunuch. iii. 5.) flagitiosus ado- 
lescens spectat tabulam quandam pictam 
in pariete, ubi inerat pictura hee, Jovem 
quo pacto Danae misisse ferunt in gre- 
mium quondam imbrem aureum: atque 
ab hac tant& auctoritate adhibet patro- 
cinium turpitudini sue, cum in ea se jac- 
tat imitari Deum, “At quem Deum,” inquit, 
“ Qui templa cceli summo sonitu concutit : 
ego homuncio id non facerem? Ego vero 
illud feci ac lubens.” 

1066. papandabj.] obra yap rods 
adévras potxods nxiovro’ padavidas Aap- 


Bdvovres kablecay cis Tols mpaxktovs Tov- 
Tov, Kai mapariddovtes avrous réppav Gep- 
piv énéracoov. Scholiast. In Roman 
times the sea-mullet was substituted for 
the radish: quosdam mechos et mugilis 
intrat. Juv. x. 317. Catullus xv. 19, joins 
both punishments, quem Percurrent ra- 
phanique mugilesque. See Achilles Sta- 
tius there, who says that Horace refers to 
this mode of punishment, Serm I. ii. 133. 
Ne nummi pereant, aut pyga, aut denique 
fama (of an adulterer). 
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Al. é& evpympoxtov. 
rl 8ai; tpaywdoto’ é« Tivwv; 
Al. e& eiputpextwv. 
Snunyopotar 8 éx tivov; 
Al. é& evputpoxtov. 
éyvexas ws ovdev A€yeus ; 
Kal TOV Geatav omroTepot 
arElous TKOTEL. 
AA. ti SHO Spas ; 
AI. rrodw Treiovas, v4 Tovs Oeods, 
TOUS EYpYTPwKTOUS* ToUTOVL 
ryoov 018 eyo KaKELvovt 
Kal TOV KOMNTHY TOUTOVE. 
AA. ti dr épets; 
AI, ar7HwcP, & Kivotpevot, 
mpos Tov Ocav SéEacGé wou 
Ooipariov, ws 
eEavTouore Tpos vpds. 


AA. eb Néyers. 


Al. kai &) cxord. 


AA. weiBopat. 
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AA. dpa Shr 
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SQ. ri Sita; wotepa TovTov amayecOat AaBav 


BovrAee tov vidv, } SiSdoKnw cot Néyeev ; 


ST. di8ace nal norake, xat wéurvno Srws 


= A a & : on \ my 
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1074. rpay@doto’.] It is unnecessary 
to refer general sneers of this kind to 
any special cases, as the Scholiast would 
here to Phrynichus, and Bergler to Aga- 
thon. 

1088. S£acGé pov Ooipdriov] ta ph 
éurodifotro TO Spdu@. Scholiast. So Her- 
mann, Dindorf, Mitchell. Brunck calls this 


interpretation ineptissima, and would refer 
it to the yupvodts elovevat vopiteras of v. 
486. The word é£avrouoAe however seems 
to restrict us to the idea of deserting one 
camp for another, and it may only signify 
the speaker’s throwing off his old military 
dress before he deserts to his new allies 
Compare Horace, Ode 111. 16. 22. 


Nil cupientium 
Nupus castra peto, et TRANSFUGA divitum 


Partes linquere gestio. 
The xtvoupévor, says Hermann, are the 
spectators, not the Socratici. In support 


of this I would adduce the following pas- 
sage quoted by Mr. Gilbert Cooper : o8€ 
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Ricut L. From probed adulterers. Wrone L, I agree. 
The Tragic Poets: whence are they P 

Rieut L. From probed adulterers. © Wrone L. So I say. 

The Orators: what class of men? 

All probed adulterers, Wrone L. Right again. 

You feel your error, T’ll engage, 

But look once more around the stage, 

Survey the audience, which they be, 

Probed or not Probed. Rieut L, I see, I see. 

Wrone L. Well, give your verdict. Ricut L. It must go 
For probed adulterers: him I know, 
And him, and him: the Probed are most. 

Wrone L. How stand we then? Rieut L. I own, I’ve lost. 

O Cineeds, Cinzeds, take my robe! 
Your words have won, to you I run 
.To live and die with glorious Probe! 

Well, what do you want? to take away your son 

At once, or shall I teach him how to speak ? 

Srreps. Teach him, and flog him, and be sure you well 

Sharpen his mother wit, grind the one edge 


Rieut L. 


Socr. 





*Aptoropdyns Ta Swxpdrovs é€y Atovuciors 
kopwodady 6 Sewdratos Tay Katnydpev éAot- 
Sopncaro Th epwre rod Soxparovs. If the 
contrary opinion be adopted, compare Ju- 
venal 11. 10. Inter Socraticos notissima 
fossa cinedos: for there is no need to 
read Sotadicos there. The imputation 
was only too commonly cast upon Socrates. 
It was founded, no doubt, on such passages 
as Phedrus 249 A. mrepodra: ) uxt 7 
rod hidocophcavros adddas, }} wadepacti- 
garros pera didocopias. See the whole 
of the mythe from which these words are 
taken. But here, as Bentley truly says 


(Phalaris ii. 25. ed. Dyce), “the word was 
used metaphorically, and though it had 
better been let alone, and no scandal been 
given by it, yet in itself the metaphor was 
proper and just. For a philosopher may 
be said to be the true maidav épacrijs, in 
opposition to the others: since what they 
admire in beauty out of impure lust, he 
loves and reverences as an image of the 
Divine Beauty.” 

1091. Strepsiades looks in to see how 
matters are going on. Socrates speaks to 
him, 
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olay Sixidtous, THY 8 érépay abtod yvdbov 


1095 


otouwcor olay és TA pelfw mpdypara. 


SN. dydrer, ops? rodrov copsaTHy deEvov. 


ST. dypov pev ody eywye Kat Kaxodalwova. 


a a f 
XO. yopeiré vv. otpar 5é cor radra peTrapedjoerv. 


x ~ a a ” , r) QA % 
TOUS KpLTas a Kepdavovaw, nV TL TOVOE TOV Xopov 
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aperac’ éx THY Sixaiov, BovnopecO” Hyueis ppdoar. 


mpara per yap, jv veiv Body ev dpq Tors aypovs, 


boouev Mpdrorow vpiv, toot 8 &ddouws dorepov. 


clra Tov Kaprrév Te Kal Tas auTrédous pudrdfouer, 


Lia toe s \ i cs. > f 
Hare par’ abypov moélew pyr’ aryav émropPpiav. 


1105 


Xx > 9 dl x a \ Xn ” % 
jy & atysdon Tis hpas Ontos dv odcas Oeas, 


mpocyéra Tov vodVv, Tpos. juav ola meloeTaL KaKa, 


AapBdvev oir’ olvov ott’ GAN oddev éx TOD ywpior. 


vik dv yap at 7’ daas Braotdvec’ ai 7’ Gprredor, 


? , iA , ra 
amokexoovTar ToLavTats opevOovars Taicopev. 


1110 


x * a > C4 5. fol ha 
Av 8é mAWOevovT Wapev, Voopev Kat TOV _TEYoUS 


* * bJ lol rs Fé if 
TOV KEPAMLoVv AVTOV xanralars oTpoyyudass ovptpinvopev. 


x a > > x a a a a rh 
KaAV YapLy TOT AUTOS % TOV Euyyevav 1 TOV hirov, 
\ , a ¢ >” , 
VOOMEV TID VUKT@ TACGAV' WOT LOWS BovaAnoerat 


x * ea a. x aA x ~ fal 
kav ev Aiybrrt@ Tuyeiy GY Wado 7} Kpival KAKOS. 


1115 


ST. méurrn, tetas, TpiTy, weTa TavTyv Sevtépa, 


sy ss *  % ra a € a 
EO” ty ey pddoTa Tracey HwEepav 
SéSorxa Kal méppixa Kal BdedvTTopat, 


0 \ / ” > \ L 
evOus META TAVTNY EOT EVN TE Kal Vea, 





1098. &xpdv—kakodaipova.] Hermann 
and Bekker attribute this verse to Phi- 
dippides: so does Brunck, who adds the 
next one to it. If Dindorf’s punctuation 
be adopted, the sense must be somewhat 
what I have given. 

1115. é& Aiyirre.] Because no rain 
fell there. Other interpretations are given, 
but this is no doubt the correct one. It 


did rain there once, according to Hero- 
dotus : "Yo@noay ai O7Bat raxddr, iii. 10: 
but that was at such a time that the 
Egyptians could never have wished it to 
rain again: it was just before the terrible 
invasion of Cambyses. Modern travellers, 
however, have observed that rain though 
very scarce is not wholly unknown in 
Egypt. 
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Fit for my little law-suits, and the other 
Why make that serve for more important matters. 


Socr. 


O, never fear! He'll make a splendid sophist. 


Srreps. Well, well, I hope he’ll be a poor pale rascal. 
Cuorvs. Go: but in us the thought is strong, you will repent of this ere long. 
Now we wish to tell the Judges all the blessings they shall gain 
If, as Justice plainly warrants, we the worthy prize obtain. 
First, whenever in the Season ye would fain your fields renew, 
All the world shall wait expectant till we’ve poured our rain on you: 
Then of all your crops and vineyards we will take the utmost care 
So that neither drought oppress them, nor the heavy rain impair. 
But if any one amongst you dare to treat our claims with scorn, 
Mortal he, the Clouds immortal, better had he ne’er been born! 
He from his estates shall gather neither corn, nor oil, nor wine, 
For whenever blossoms sparkle on the olive or the vine 
They shall all at once be blighted: we will ply our slings so true. 
And if ever we behold him building up his mansions new, 
With our tight and nipping hailstones we will all his tiles destroy. 
But if he, his friends or kinsfolks, would a marriage-feast enjoy, 
All night long we'll pour in torrents: so perchance he’ll rather pray 
To endure the drought of Egypt, than decide amiss to-day ! 
Srreps. The fifth, the fourth, the third, and then the second, 
And then that day which more than all the rest 
T loathe and shrink from and abominate, 
Then comes at once that hateful Old-and-New day. 





1119. én re xai véa.] When the Greek 
year was lunar, the months were altern- 
ately thirty and twenty-nine days each, 
so that the new Moon (the moon’s orbit 
being 293 days) always fell on the last 
day of the month. Hence that day was 
called the Old-and-New, because at the 
beginning of the day the moon was still 
on the wane, but before the close had 
begun to wax again. And this name was 


retained for the last day of the month, 
even when the month had ceased to be 
lunar. Phidippides, infra 1166, sq., re- 
fers to the month what is said of the 
moon, and concludes that the Old-and- 
New ought to be two days, the last day of 
the old month and the first of the new; but 
that the magistrates had thrown back the 
first of the new month upon the last of the 
old in order to get the stakes a day earlier. 
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mas yap Tus duvua’, ols ddeldov Tuyxave, 1120 
Geis or mputave’ atronelv wé pyot xa€orelv, 

€uod perpy atta Kal Sixav altoupévou' 

 @ Saporte, TO wév TL VUVL pH) AABNS, 

70 8 avaBarod por, 76 8 ages,” ob dacly Tote 
odTws atone’, GNAG NoWopodai pe 

@s AOuKds eps, Kal OicdoecOai pact pot. 

vov ody Sicalécbwr drLyov yap pot péret, 

elrep weudOnnev eb Aéyer BevdurrTidys. 

taxa & eloouar Kopas TO PpovTicTypLov. 

Tat, Hur, Tai Tal. FQ. Brpepodsyv domafoua. 
Kdryoryé o°. aXAd TovTovi TpaToV AaBE 

xp) yap ériOavuatew Te Tov SiddoKanop. 


t *% et 3 ¥ \ f 
Kai oot TOV UioY, Eb wEeUaOnKE TOV AOryoV 


1125 


11380 
aT. 


éxeivov, elf’, dv aptiws elonyayes. 
SN. pweudOncev. ST. cd y’, & wapRacire. Araorn. 


SN. dort aropiyous av fvtw adv BotrAy Slenv. 


1185 


XT. xei wdptupes traphoay, br édaverfouny ; 
ZN. TOADS ye warrov, Kav Tapaoe iro, 


ZT. “ Bodcopai rdépa tav bréptovov 





1121. mpuraveia.] The following is 
M. Boeckh’s account of the mpuraveia re- 
quired in legal proceedings at Athens: 
“Both parties were obliged to deposit 
them in court, before the beginning of 
the suit, like the Roman sacramentum : 
the party which lost the cause paid both 
mpuraveta, i, e. his own were forfeited and 
he replaced the sum which had been paid 
by the successful party. Probably no 
mpuraveia were paid for suits of less than 
100 drachmas: from 100 to 1000 drach- 
mas, 3 drachmas was the amount: from 
1000 to 10,000, 30 drachmas, and for 
larger sums probably in the same pro- 


gression.” Vol. ii. p. 67. To the passages 
quoted by him and the Commentators on 
Aristophanes as bearing on this subject, 
add the Schol. Bavaricus, on Demos- 
thenes De Falsa Legatione, 542, ra mpv- 
Taveia—Ta Tapa ‘Pwpators kadovpeva omdp- 
TovAa: tas yap Sexdtas Tov xpéous Kata- 
BadXovtes trois mputdveoy eiojyov rots 
xpeworas: he goes on to confound the 
Prytaneum and the Prytanea in the most 
hopeless manner. 

1180. domafounay] Aristophanes had 
apparently an aversion to this word as in- 
troduced by the ‘enlightened’ men of the 
day to the exclusion of the old xaipeuw. 
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And every single blessed dun has sworn 

He'll stake the pledge, and ruin and destroy me. 
And when I make a modest small request, 

“O my good friend, part don’t exact at present, 
And part defer, and part remit,” they swear 

So they shall never touch it, and abuse me 

As a rank swindler, threatening me with actions, 


Now let them bring their actions! 


Who’s afraid ? 


Not I: if these have taught my son to speak. 
But here’s the door: I’ll knock and soon find out. 


Ho there. Boy, Boy! Socr. I clasp Strepsiades. 
Strers. And I clasp you: but take this meal-bag first. 

This is the way to glorify one’s Tutors. 

But tell me, tell me, has my son yet learnt 

That Second Logic which he saw just now ? 
Socr. He hath. Srreps. Hurrah! great Sovereign Knavery! 
Socr. You may escape whatever suit you please. 
Srreps. What, if I borrowed before witnesses ? 
Socr. Before a thousand, and the more the merrier. 


Srrers. “ Then shall my song be loud and deep.” 





Cf. Plutus, 322-4. 


xalpew pty duas early, Svipes Snudrau, 
&pxatov H5n mpocayopetey Kal campdv™ 
dondtona &. See Spanheim ad loc. 


To say “God bless you,” fellow burghers, now 
Is deemed old fashioned, and quite antiquated, 


So “let me clasp you.” 


The Schol. ad 595, and ad Plutus loe. cit., 
must be wrong in attributing this form of 
salutation (xaipew) to Cleon after his vic- 
tory at Sphacteria, unless he merely means 
that Cleon was the first to prefix it to 
public documents, which would not be 
improbable if Bp. Thirlwall’s estimate of 


Cleon’s character be accepted. 
1181. rovrovi.] tov OvAakov, bs are 
peatos dddiroy. Schol. See supra, 655. 
1139. Bodcopar—Boav.] The Scho- 
liast says these words are taken from a 
satyric drama of the Tragedian Phry- 
nichus, called the Satyrs. 
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Bodv.” ia, Kader &BodoaTdTat, 1140 
abrol te Kal Tapyaia Kal TOKoL TOKOY" 
oddey yap dv pe Pradpov épydcaicO eri 
olos éuol Tpéperat 
ToiaS évi Sapact Traits, 
audyes yroTTn AGuTOY, 1145 
mpoBoros éuos, cwrijp Sopos, éxOpois BraBn, 
Aucavias TaTpoMY meydhov KaKOV" 
dv Kddecov Tpéxav evdo0ev ws Ene. 
“ & TéxvoV, @ Tal, EEEAP oixwr, 
aie cod Tatpos.” 1150 
32. 68 exelvos avip. 
XT. & diros, @ piros. 
SN. driO. AaBov tov viov. 
ST. id io réxvov. 
tod éod. 1155 
as Sonal cov mpata Thy xpoidy idev. 
vov pév oy idety et mpdrov éEapvntiKos 


> x \ a > a 
KGVTUNOYLKOS, Kal TODTO TOUTTLY@pLOV 
atexvas eravOel, To Th eyes ov; Kat Soxelv 
adixoovt adixeicbar cal KakoupyodvT’ oid Ste. 1160 
+. * A rf * 8 \ » * 4 
emt TOU mpocwmou T éativ ’AttiKoy BrérrOs. 
a iy oe v > > XN > 4 
vov odv OTrws Taces p’, eTEl KATM@NETAS. 
PE. doBet de 8y té; ST. tHv evyy te Kal véav. 
GE. &y yap éore nab véa tus Hepa ; 
XT. cis tv ye Once ta mpvtaveia fact jor. 1165 
GE. arronroda’ dp’ avl oi Oévres* od yap oP bras 
a2 [a t XN € L A 
Be Huépa yévorr av tyyepan Svo. 





1149, 50. These two lines are taken with slight variation from Euripides, Hecuba 
169. 


& téxvov, & mat 
dvotavordras parépos, ere’, 


Socr. 
SrrEps. 
Socr. 
StTREPs. 


PHEID. 
PHEID. 
Srreps, 
PHEID. 
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Weep, obol-weighers, weep, weep, weep, 
Ye, and your principals, and compound interests, 
For ye shall never pester me again. 

Such a son have I bred, 

(He is within this door,) 
Born to inspire my foemen with dread, 

Born his old father’s house to restore : 
Keen and polished of tongue is he, 
He my Champion and Guard shall be, 
He will set his old father free, 
Run you, and call him forth to me. 
“O my child! O my sweet! come out I entreat ; 

-?Tis the voice of your sire.” 
Here’s the man you require. 
Joy, joy of my heart! 
Take your son and depart. 
O come, O come, my son, my son, 
O dear! O dear! 
O joy, to see your beautiful complexion ! 
Aye now you have an aspect Negative 
And Disputative, and our native query 
Shines forth there “‘ What d’ye say?” You’ve the true face 
Which rogues put on, of injured innocence. 
You have the regular Attic look about you. 
So now, you save me, for ’twas you undid me. 
What is it ails you? Srrers. Why the Old-and-New day. 
And is there such a day as Old-and-New? 
Yes: that’s the day they mean to stake their gages. 
They'll lose them if they stake them. What! do you think 
That one day can be two days, both together ? 





eEEAG otkwy' bie warépos 
> tf 
aviay. 
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ST. ok dv yvorto; BE. mas yap; ei wi wep of aya 
aii yevour’ dv ypads te Kal véa yuri}. 
ST. nab py vevopsoral y. ®E. ob yap, olpat, Tov vowov 
icacw dpOas 6 Te voet. ST. voet 8é ri ; 
SE, 5 Sorwv 6 Tarards Fv firodnpos tv prow. 
xT. 
GE 


TouTl pev ovdév TH Tpos enV TE Kai véav. 


éxelvos odv THY KAHoW els OU Huépas 


my” v \ BA \ 4 
ZOnxev, els ye THY Evnv TE Kal Vea, 
a7? € t ta lel - 
& ai Oéceas yiyvowTo TH voupnvid. 
ST. ta 8 ri thy Gv mpockOnnev; PE. i’, & pede, 
mrapovTes of hevyovTes Tucpa mud, 
t tj 4 ‘ ie ¥ > 5." ‘\ 
mpotepov amarrdtrowl éxovres, eb S€ fH}, 
&wbev irravavro Th vouvpnvia. 
A > ‘4 a a 
ST. ras ob Séyovtas Sita TH vovpyvig. 
e x X\ ay 3. . 7 ¥. 
dpxat Ta mputavel, GNA Evy TE Kat VER 5 


GE 


a i , X lel f Ce 
Strep of mrpotévOat yap Soxodat por Tovety 
a> 


W ds raxioTa Ta TpvTavel’ HpedoiaTo, 


81a todTo TpovTévOevoay Hmépa bia. 

ST. cd 9, & xaxodaipoves, Ti KdOno? aBérrepor, 
huérepa Képdn TY copay, vTes NiOoL, 
dpiOucs, mpoBar’ ddrrws, audophs vevnopevor ; 
Oot els éuavtov Kal Tov vidv TouTovi 
én’ ebTuyiatcw doTéov movryKepLLOV. 
pdKap ® Ztperiases, 
avtos T pus ws codes, 

Xotov Tov viov Tpepets, 

gjoovar 81 pw of pidot 

xoi Snudrar 

Syrodvres nui av ob viKads Aeywr Tas Sixas. 
GN cicayor oe Bovopwat TPwTOV EoTLGcaL. 


1170 


1175 


1180 


1185 


1190 


1195 





1183. mporévOat.] Brunck quotes Sui- o6jvat. The mporévOa are generally sup- 
das, mporévOat- of mpd Tod xatpod rdv posed to be some obscure body of officers, 
mpoohaylav dmoyevdpevot of mpodapBd- whose duty it was to test the healthful 
vovres Ta ba, mpl els THY dyopdv Kowt- Condition of the victims before they were 


SrrReps. 


StrREps. 


PHEID. 


Streps. 


PHEID. 


Srreps. 


Srreps. 


PHEID. 


Streps, 
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Why, can’t it beso? § Puzrp. Surely not; or else 
A woman might at once be old and young. 
Still, the law says so. Purtp. True: but I believe 
They don’t quite understand it. Srrees. You explain it. 
Old Solon had a democratic turn. 
Well, but that’s nothing to the Old-and-New. 
Hence then he fixed that summonses be issued 
On these two days, the old one and the new one, 
So that the stakes be pledged on the New-month. 
What made him add ‘the old’ then? Purr. I will tell you. 
He wished the litigants to meet on that day 
And compromise their quarrels: if they could not, 
Then let them fight it out on the New-month. 
Why then do Magistrates receive the stakes 
On the Old-and-New instead of the New-month ? 
Well, I believe they act like the Foretasters. 
They wish to bag the stakes as soon as possible, 
And thus they gain a whole day’s foretaste of them. 
Aha! poor dupes, why sit ye mooning there 
Game for us Artful Dodgers, you dull stones, 
You ciphers, lambkins, butts piled up together ! 
O! my success inspires me, and [’ll sing 
Glad eulogies on me and thee, my son. 
“ Man, most blessed, most divine, 

What a wondrous wit is thine, 

What a son to grace thy line,’ 

Friends and neighbours day by day 

Thus will say, 

When with envious eyes my suits they see thee win: 
But first Pll feast you, so come in, my son, come in. 








to be sacrificed. GAN’ érntipos avdp’ bvra tov ody maida. 


1188. 


dp:Oucs.] Bergler quotes Eurip. Horace, Ep. 1. ii. 27. Vos numerus sumus 


Heraclide, 997. «idds pév obk dpiOudv et fruges conswmere nati. 


P 
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ITA. civ’ dv8pa tév abrov Te pr TpotEevas ; 


tal > \ i be 
obdéroré y, ANNA KpelTToV EvOLS TY TOTE 


dmepvOpidioas wGrXov 7} oxelv mpayuara, 


a na \ is 
bre Tav ewavTod y Eveka vuvi KpnLaT@v 


XN , 
Kw oe KANTEVTOVTA, Kal yernTOpaL 


eyOpos ere mpos TovToLaw avdpi Snuorn. 


arap ovdémoré ye THY TaTpida KaTaLTYWYa 


tiv, Ard Kadodpat Srpeoddnv 


ITA. és thy env te Kab véav. 


er 2 Pos eos a , 
OTL €S bv ELTTEV 1)/MENas. TOU XPNHATOS 5 


ITA. tv Sodexa pvdv, ds EXaBes @vodpevos 


Tov papov ‘arov. 


a s ¢ on» a a ¢ 4 
OV TTAVTES UMELS LOTE pucodvd UTTTLRNDV. 


ITA. cat vi) AP drrobacew y érapvus Tovs Oeovs. 


XT. pa tov Avs od yap Tw Tor’ eEnTictato 


Peidiaridns ot Tov axataBAynTov Ayov. 


ITA. viv 88 Sia tobr eapvos civar Svavoet ; 


ST. ti yap GW av arrodatcayut TOD pabjpatos ; 
TIA. wai tadr’ Cerjoeus dropdcat por Tovs Oeods ; 
ST. srotovs Oeovs ; 

ITA. tov Aia, tov ‘Eppa, tov Toceda. 


wn if b ef x ® t s 
Kav Tpockatabeinn Y, WoT ouocal, TpL@PoNoOD. 


IIA. dréxoto toivuy vex avadeias ért. 


1200 
ST. tis ovtoct ; 1205 
YT. paptvpopar, 
ST. tarmov ; ovK« axoverte, 
1210 
1215 
ST. vi Ala, 
1220 


ST. ddoly SiacpnyGels dvart’ dv ovToci. 


ITA, ot’ @s xataryends. 


ST. && yoas yxwpyoeras. 


lA 
ITA. ob Tot pa Tov Ala Tov péyav Kal Tods Deovs 


€u“ov Katampoiget. 


ST. Oavpaciws jaOnv Oeois, 





1204. ryy marpida Kkatracxuvd.] xaty- 
yopet AOnvaiwv os mepi tas Sikas del Sta- 
tpiBdvrev. Scholiast. Cf. supra 208. And 
elsewhere, passim. 

1218. rdv Aia, rov ‘Eppa, tov Woo etd. | 
Spanheim refers this to the law instituted 
by Draco and Solon, commanding wit- 


nesses, etc., to swear by three Gods, a law 
retained by Plato, Laws xi..936, E: and 
according to this custom, he adds, Socrates 
is represented, supr. 613, as swearing by 
*Avarvony, Xdos, and *Aépa. He illustrates 
this rule by several passages from the 
Orators, and Dindorf adds Aristoph. 


Pastas. 
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What! must a man lose his own property ! 

No: never, never. Better have refused 

With a bold face, than be so plagued as this. 

See! to get paid my own just debts, I’m forced 

To drag you to bear witness, and what’s worse 

I needs must quarrel with my townsman here. 

Well, I won’t shame my country, while I live, 

Pll go to law, PU summon him Srrurs. Hollo! 
Srrepvs. Bear witness, all! 


Srrers. Why ’twill hold four gallons. 


Pas. To the next Old-and-New. 
He named two days. Well! what do you want with me? 
Pas. The fifty pounds I lent you when you bought 
That iron-gray. Srreps. Just listen to the fellow ! 
The whole world knows that I detest all horses. 
Pas. I swear you swore by all the Gods to pay me. 
Srrers. Well, now I swear I won’t: Phidippides 
Has learnt since then the unanswerable Logic. ' 
Pas. And will you therefore shirk my just demand ? 
Srrees. Of course I will: else why should he have learnt it ?. 
Pas. And will you dare forswear it by the Gods? 
Srreps. The Gods indeed! What Gods? 
Pas. Poseidon, Hermes, Zeus. Srreprs. By Zeus I would, 
Though I gave two-pence half-penny for the privilege. 
Pas. | Consume you for a brazen-faced blasphemer ! 
Srreps. Hollo! this butt should be rubbed down with salt. 
Pas.  Zounds! you deride me! 
Pas. You ’scape me not, by Mighty Zeus, and all 


The Gods! Srrups. I wonderfully like the Gods ; 





d¢ Gre robs mapappovoiyras Gdoi kai édaip 


Equites, 941, ed ye vi rév Ala kai Tov 
*Amd\A@ Kat THY Anpntpa. Cf. also supr. 
420. 

1221. ddroiv diaocpyybets.] ws emt Ke- 
pdépw 4 doce tov Adyov sroveirat, olrwes 


1 ts 1 ¢ 
ounxdpevor Got BeAtioves ‘yivoyvTat: aya 


diaBpéxopev kal Spedoivra. ‘Os maxv- 
deppov S€ adrév xAevater Ta yap maxéa 
ind miypedns tev Sepudrov ddot padarré- 
peva edpirepa yivovrat @s mAcov xwpeiv 


pérpov. Scholiast. 


Pp 2 
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kat Zeds yédoros dpvdpevos Tots eiSoowv. 
IIA. 4 pny od tottwv 76 ypove Sdceis Sixnv. 
AAW el?’ arro8adces wot TA xpHpar’ elre M7), 


amromemapov ATrOKpLapevos. XT. eye vv novxos. 


eyo yap atti amoxpwodpai cor capes. 
al A an 
ITA. ti cou Soxet Spdcew; MA, arroddcew por Sox’. 
XT. 10d ’o obtos arraitav pe Tapyvpwov ; éye, 
rout) tigate; ILA. ro0f 6 tu éoti; Kapdorros. 
XT. erect’ drracteis Tapybpvov Tovodtos wv ; 
ovx dv atrodoinv ov8 av bBorddv ovdevi, 
cca , , \ t 
boris Kadécere KapSOTOY THY KapdOT ND. 
ITA. otk dp arroSaéces; XT. ody, bcov yé p’ eidévar. 
ovKouy avicas Te OaTTov aTroMTapytEels 
Grd Tis Olpas; ITA. drew, xat tod7’ io®’, Stu, 
tf a x L é > , 
Onow mpuTavet’, 7) wnkéte Comp eyo. 
ST. tpocaroBareis dp aita mpos tals Sadexa. 
a A , > > x. A tal 
KaitoL oe TOUTS ty’ ovy! Bovropar Tabety, 
© No 4 > a \ 4, 
OTL 'KadEoas evnOiKas THY KapSoTrOV. 
AM. i puoi por. 
XT. éa. tis obtoci tor &oW 6 Opnvav ; ov ti tov 
tov Kapkivov tis Satpovev épbéyEato ; 
AM.7i 8 Gartts cipi, TodtTo BotrAcoM cidévar ; 
* t * a 4 
avnp KaxodaiLov. XT. Kata ceavrov vuv tpérov. 
AM.“ & crrmpé Saipov, & Tixar Opavadytuyes 
irmov éuov:? “@ ITadXas, &>s pw am@decas.” 
XT. ti dai ce TrAntrorepuds Tor’ elpyartae Kakov ; 
\ lal 
AM. py cxarré py’, @ Tav, GAG wor TA YPHpaTa 
+. \ a 
Tov viov arrobouvat KédEvooY GAaBED, 


1225 


1230 


1235 


1240 


1245 


1250 





1245. Sapsvev.] Kuster and Schiitz This is far preferable to the interpreta- 
are undoubtedly correct in referring this tion of the Scholiast, datudvev- map’ vmd- 


to the practice of Carcinus, the “poetic poray dyti rod maidev. 
Crabbe” of Athens, of introducing his Gods 
indulging in lamentations on the stage. 


1247. dvip xaxodaipov, k.7.d.] This 
line occurs Acharnians 1019, and is thus 
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An oath by Zeus is sport to knowing ones. 
Pas. Sooner or later you'll repent of this. 
Come do you mean to pay your debts or don’t you? 
Tell me, and I'll be off. Srreps. Now do have patience ; 
T’ll give you a clear answer in one moment. 
Pas. What do you think he’ll do? Witness. I think he'll pay you. 
Srreps. Where is that horrid dun? O here: now tell me 
What you call this. Pas. What I call that? a trough. 
Srrers. Heavens! what a fool: and do you want your money? 
Td never pay one penny to a fellow 
Who calls my troughess, trough. So there’s your answer. 
Pas. Then you won’t pay me? Srreps. No, not if I know it. 
Come put your best foot forward, and be off: 
March off, I say, this instant ! Pas. May I die 
If I don’t go at once and stake my gage ! 
Srreps. No don’t: the fifty pounds are loss enough : 
And really on my word I would not wish you 
To lose this too just for one silly blunder. 
Amuynias. Ah me! Oh! Oh! Oh! 
Straps. Hollo! who’s that making that horrible noise? 
Not one of Carcinus’s snivelling Gods ? 
Amyn. Who cares to know what I am? what imports it? 
A woeful man. Srreps. O! get about your business. 
Amyy. “O heavy fate!” ‘“O Fortune, thou hast broken 
My chariot wheels!” “Thou hast undone me, Pallas !” 
Srrups. How! has Tlepolemus been at you, man? 
Amyn. Jeer me not, friend, but tell your worthy son 
To pay me back the money which I lent him: 





translated by Mr. Frere : 

Countryman. O miserable! wretched! wretched man! 

Dicmoronts. Fellow, take care with those unhappy words, apply them to yourself. 
The two verses immediately following are son of Carcinus. Licymnius was acciden- 
quotations from the Licymnius of Xenocles, _ tally killed by his nephew Tlepolemus. 
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Gdrws TE LéVTOL Kal KAKBS TeTpAyOoTt. 
ST. ta rota tadta ypyua?; AM. ddaveicato. 
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XT. ov« eof bras ot y abtos tytaives. AM. ti &ai; 


ST. tov éyxéparov dorep ceceicbail por Soxets. 
AM. ob &é vy tov “Epphv mpookexAnabat por doxeis, 
* ? , 2 Fd 4 t 
eb paTrodwoels Tapyvptov. ST. Katevvé vuv, 
a 4 Xx + %. * et 
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AA LA e x > DY bs ef 
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Erne KatwOev tarts TOOT Udwp madw ; 
AM. ovk 018 éywy’ drrdrepov, odbé oot wérEL. 
ST. rds obv atodaBetv tapytpiov Sixaros <i, 
ei undev oi 0a TOY pEeTEmpwV TpPAyLaTOD ; 
AM. arn & orravites, Tapyupiov po. Tov TOKOV 


aTro60s Ye. XT. todto 8 éoP 6 toKos Th Onpiov 


AM. 7/8 Gro ¥ 7 kata piva Kat KaP spyépav 
t fa > A 9. ft 
TEV THEOY TAPYUpLOY aEl YlyVETaL, 
Umoppéovtos TOU xpovov; ZT. Kadws réyets. 
ti Onta; THY Oarartay éof Ott TrELoVa 


vor vowies 7 mpd tov; AM. pa A’, adr tony. 


J be rn 
ov yap Sixasov tA«tor eivar. XT. Kara was 
LA \ i. t > \ eA 
avTn Mev, @ KaKddaLpov, ovdeV YyiryveTas 
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> > y ‘ > x lol oe 2 
ovx arrodimées cauTov amo THs oiKias ; 
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1257. an’ dvov kararecév.| Here there 


is a play on the words dm’ dvov and amd 
vod. Similar puns are quoted by the Scho- 
liast from Plato’s Laws, iii. 701. D. xat py 
xabarep dxahwov Kextnuévoy Td ordpa, Bia 
tnd tov Adyou hepdpevoy Kara tiv map- 
ouiay am’ svov meceiv. (here, however, 


later editors insert twos between dd and 
dvov, most needlessly : such a joke is not 
at all below the adoption of Plato: as 
one instance among many, see Rep. x. 
614, drddoyov odk ’AXktvou GAN aAkipou 
avdpés) ;—and by Brunck from Plautus 
Mil. Gloriosus iv. 7, 25. 


STREPS. 
STREPs. 


AMYN. 


STREPs. 


AMYN. 


STREPs. 
STREPS. 


AMYN. 


AYN. 


Srreps. 


AmyYN. 


AMYN. 
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T’m in a bad way and the times are pressing. 

What money do you mean ? Amyn. Why what he borrowed. 
You are in a bad way, I really think. 

Driving my four-wheel out I fell, by Zeus. 

You rave as if you’d fall’n times out-of-mind. 

T rave? how so? I only claim my own. 

You can’t be quite right, surely. Amyn. Why what mean you? 
I shrewdly guess your brain’s received a shake. 

I shrewdly guess that you'll receive a summons 

If you don’t pay my money. Srrers. Well then tell me, 
Which theory do you side with, that the rain 

Falls fresh each time, or that the Sun draws back 

The same old rain, and sends it down again ? 

Tm very sure I neither know nor care. 

Not care! good heavens! And do yow claim your money, 

So unenlightened in the Laws of Nature ? 

If you’re hard up then, pay me back the Interest 

At least. Srreps. Int-er-est? what kind of a beast is that? 
What else than day by day and month by month 

Larger and larger still the silver grows 

As time sweeps by. Srrvps. Finely and nobly said. 

What then! think you the Sea is larger now 

Than ’twas last year ? Amyn. No surely, ’tis no larger : 

It is not right it should be. Srreps. And do you then, 
Insatiable grasper! when the Sea, 

Receiving all these Rivers, grows no larger, 

Do you desire your silver to grow larger? 

Come now you prosecute your journey off! 





Maris causa hercle istoc ego oculo utor minus: 
Nam si abstinuissem a mare, tanquam hoc, uterer. 


i.e. si abstinuissem amare: and from j{pariou kawod- dmep Av, vod kal ipariov. 

Diog. Laert. 11. xii. 6. (Tatichn.) 6 27/Arev 1280. ovk drodim£e.] Recte habet 
iSav tov Kpdrnta xetpavos ovykexavpevov,  dmodim£er ; quoniam Danistes hic diokwr 
°Q Kparns, etme, Soxets por xpetav exew erat, Strepsiades hevywv Tov didxovra, Sic 
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Gpuvdberé wou TUTTOpév Traon TEXVN. 1305 
vy n a \ a cf 
olpor Kaxodaluwr THs Keparhs Kal Tis yvabov. j 
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@ pape, TUTTes Tov Tatépa; PE. hyp’, @ Tatep. 
3 lal a 
ZT. opal oporoyodvO Sts we rote. PE. xal para. 
nN a 
ST. @ puapé kal ratpadota Kal rorywptye. 
GE. adfis we ra’ta tadta Kal wrelw deve. 1310 


a) 4 v 
ap ola Stu yaipw TOAN aKovwv Kal Kaka ; 





in “Opy. 1020, ad Metonem Geometram, Bentley. I have endeavoured to keep up 
otk dyaperpnoets cavroéy dmidy dddaxj. the allusion in my version. 
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Here, fetch the whip. Amyn. Bear witness, I appeal. 
Srreps. Be off! what won’t you? Gee up, forester! 
Amyn. I say! a clear assault! Srreps. You wow’t be off ? 
Pll stimulate you; Zeus! Ill goad your haunches. 
Aha! you run: I thought I'd stir you up 
You and your four-wheels and your phaetons ! 
Cuor. What a thing it is to long for matters which are wrong ! 
For you see how this old man 
Is seeking, if he can 
His creditors trepan : 
And I confidently say 
That he will this very day 
Such a blow 
Amid his prosperous cheats receive, that he will deeply deeply grieve. 
For I think he will discover what has long been boiling over, 
That his son has learned the way 
All justice to gainsay, 
Be it what or where it may : 
That he’ll trump up any tale, 
Right or wrong, and so prevail. 
This I know. 
Yea! and perchancethetime will comewhen heshall wish hisson weredumb. 
STREPS. Oh! Oh! 
Help! Murder! Help! O neighbours, kinsfolk, townsmen, 
Help, one and all, against this base assault, 
Ah! Ah! my cheek! my head! O me, poor devil! 
Wretch! do you strike your father ? Puerp. Yes, Papa. 
Srreps. See! See! he owns he struck me. Puxrp. To be sure. 
Strrers. Scoundrel! and parricide! and house-breaker ! 
Puzrp. Thank you: go on, go on: do please go on. 
Encore! Encore! I revel in reproaches. 





1309. rorxwpdxe.] My. Mitchell sup- jured father, with a view to taking off 
poses that this word was intended to havea, from the extreme painfulness of the scene. 
ludicrous effect in the mouth of the in- 
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GE. &yoy arodeiEw, Kai ce iknow déywv. 


TOUTL TU VIKNTELS ; 


xT. 


GE. rodw ye Kal padios. 


édod 8 drrétepov Tov Aoyouw Bovret Ever. 


xT. 
xT. 


t F 4 
TOLOLY NOYOLD ; 


BE. tov xpeittov’, 7} Tov Hrtova ; 
eOidakdunv peévtot ce vip Ai’, @ pére, 1320 


Lal Fs Ed S at fol rid 
rotow Sixaiow avriréyetv, eb TADTA ye 
padres dvarreizew, os Sixavoy Kal Kadov 


x t , Ye A. OS a ey 
TOV TaTEpa tuTrreaO E€OTLY UTTO TOV VLEMV. 


» ’ yw - i: ¥. L.A 
PE. aXN otopat mevtot o avaTreioey, wate ye 


Ex) ms > , sE\ 2 a 
ove avuTos aKPOATAMEVOS ovoev AVTEPELS. 
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ST. cab pry 6 te Kal ré€evs axodcar Bovropas. 
XO. cov epyov, & mpecBita, ppovTifeww darn 


X\ v , 
Tov avdpa KpaTycets, 


e 2 > 7 ’ t > A 
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oUTwWS aKOAACTOS. 
GN éoP btw Opaciverau 
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GAn é& Srov 76 Tpartov HpEal % wayn yevéo Oat 
Hon A€yewv YXpr Tpos Yopov. TavTws 5é TodTO Spaces. 


ST. nal pv dev ye mparov npEawecOa owopetc Oar 
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eyo dpacw’ med) yap ciotimpel’, dorep tote, 
A \ Le \ t 7.29 9. N FP 
TpOTov ev av’Tov THY NUpav AaPovT eyw *KEédXevTA 


doat Sipwvidov pédos, tov Kpiov, ws ééyOn. 





1820. eidadpyv.] dvr rod e&emat- 
devoa 80 érépou: 7d yap didake b0 éavrod. 
Scholiast. Compare the sense of d.da£opae 
in 129 with that of didafov in 244 supra, 
etc. But ovk dy didataiuny o ér in line 
767, seems to run counter to this rule, and 


therefore Elmsley would there read 8dd- 


£ay’ av. Hermann would make the middle 
there signify, “I will not take you for my 
disciple :” but that rendering does not by 
any means keep up the force of the middle 
voice. See the note there. 

1837. rjv dépay.] After a dinner songs 
called mapoevia were sometimes sung by 
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Srreps. O probed Adulterer, 
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Puzrp. Roses from your lips. 
Puetp. O dear yes: what’s more 


Srreps. Struck me justly ! 


Puerp. Logic: the Better or the Worse? 


Srrers. Strike you your father ? 

Tl prove I struck you justly, 

Villain! how can you strike a father justly P 
Puurp. Yes, and [’ll demonstrate it, if you please. 
Srreps. Demonstrate this? © Purp. O yes, quite easily. 

Come, take your choice, which Logic do you choose ? 
Srrers. Which what ? 
Srreps. Ah, then, in very truth I’ve had you taught 

To reason down all Justice, if you think 

You can prove this, that it is just and right 

That fathers should be beaten by their sons! 
Puerp. Well, well, I think I'll prove it, if you'll listen, 

So that even you won’t have one word to answer. 
Srrers. Come, I should like to hear what you’ve to say. 


Cuorus. ’Tis yours, old man, some method to contrive 


This fight to win: 


He would not without arms wherewith to strive 


So bold have been. 


He knows, be sure, whereon to trust. 

His eager bearing proves he must. 
So come and tell us from what cause this sad dispute began ; 
Come, tell us how it first arose: do tell us if you can. 


Srreps. 


Well from the very first I will the whole contention shew : 


*Twas when I went into the house to feast him, as you know, 
T bade him bring his lyre and sing, the supper to adorn, 
Some lay of old Simonides, as, how the Ram was shorn : 





the guests. Each as he sung took in his 
hand a lyre or a sprig of myrtle, as a 
badge of minstrelsy, and passed it on, 
when he had finished, to his neighbour. 
Colonel Mure, (iii. 110,) says that the lyre 
was the badge when a song was to be sung, 
the myrtle when a passage was to be re- 


cited, and refers to these lines as a proof 
of the correctness of this distinction. Phi- 
dippides is requested XaBdvra tiv Avpay 


°AIZAI. aBdvra puppuny ABEEZAIL On 


these Scolia, see also Miiller’s literature of 
Greece, chap. xiii. sect. 16. 
1838, rov Kpidv.] The name of Kpeds 


Q2 
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> B , x LJ a oe > -. be lal 
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éresta © éxédXevoe’ avdtov addAXA puppivny AaBdvTa 
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dpos 52 Tov Oupov Saxadv Env, cd 8 GANA ToUT@Y 
rA€Eov Te THY vewTépwr, ATT éoTl TA copa TadTa. 
68 edOds jo Evpirridsou pholv tw’, ws éxiver 
aderpos, @ArcEiKaKe, THY dpountpiay adeApny. 


Kayo ovdKeT éEnvecxopunv, GAN evOds eEapatra 
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a a > a ee) a ® aN 
TONNOLS KAKOLS KaLoV poLcl* KQT évredbev, OLOV ELKOS, 


yw * Mv * di > val ae bi a 
Eros Tpos Erros npELdopecO”™ ef obtos emavamnda, 


yy 2. s td a 2 ¥ 
Karest épra pe KaoTOdEL KaTVUYE KaTETpLBED. 


GE. ovxovy bixaiws, dotis otk Evpiridny éraivets, 


, 
copwtatop ; 


GAN adOis ad TuTTHTOMaL. 


ST. copotartov y’ éxetvov, & tio etta ; 
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GE. vy tov A’, év Sinn y dv. 


ST. kai THs Sixaiws ; daTis dvalcxuvté o° eEéOpera, 
> f if Rd cf oe £ 
aicCavopevos cou TavTa TpavdCovTOs, O Tt Vvooins. 





of cKgina, seems to have excited the pun- 
ning propensities of the Greeks to a con- 
siderable degree. We read of one such 
joke in Herodotus, vi. 50, another is given 
in these lines of Simonides quoted by the 
Scholiast. 

emétae 6 Kpids odk deucéws 

€AOwv eis S€vipwy ayrAady 
(Bergk. No. 15.) 
I may just observe that Mr. Sewell is 


Abs Téuevos. 


evidently wrong when he would conclude 
from this passage that Simonides was 
looked upon as a forerunner of the So- 
phists (Dialogues of Plato, 244, note) : it 
goes directly against him. He is equally 
wrong when he refers (Id. 164, note) to 
the mévre orovpae of v. 10, as a result of 
the effeminate teaching of the Sophists : 
Phidippides had then no inclination what- 
ever to the sophistical doctrines, 


PHEID. 


STREPS. 


Puerp. 


Srreps. 
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But he replied, to sing at meals was coarse and obsolete ; 

Like some old beldame humming airs the while she grinds her wheat. 
And did you not at once deserve a thrashing, at the least, 

To bid me sing at meals, as at some old cicala’s feast ? 

You hear him! so he said just now or e’er high words began: 
And next he called Simonides a very sorry man. 

And when I heard him, I could scarce my rising wrath command ; 
Yet so I did, and him I bid take myrtle in his hand 

And chant some lines from Aschylus, but he replied with ire, 
“Believe me I’m not one of those who Aischylus admire, 

That rough, unpolished, turgid froth, that mouther of bombast !” 
When he said this, my heart began to heave extremely fast ; 

Yet still I kept my passion down, and said, Then prithee you, 
Sing one of those new-fangled songs which modern striplings do. 
And he began the shameful tale Euripides has told 

How a brother and a sister lived incestuous lives of old. 

Then, then I could no more restrain, but first I must confess 


With strong abuse I loaded him, and so, as you may guess, 
We stormed and bandied threat for threat: till out at last he flew, 


And smashed and thrashed and thumped and bumped and bruised me black and blue. 


And rightly too, who coolly dared Euripides to blame, 


Most sapient bard. 
Ah! but he’ll pummel me again. 


Srrers. Most sapient bard! you, what’s your fitting name ? 
Puerp. He will: and justly too. 


What! justly, heartless villain! when ’twas I who nurtured you. 
I knew your little lispmg ways, how soon, you’d hardly think, 





1340. yuvaik’ ddotcay.] Brunck quotes 
one of these émtpdAcoe @dal from Atheneus. 
“Are: wwda hrer 
Kal yap Tirrands dret, 
peydAas Mirvadvas Bacirebwv. 
Grind, mill, grind: 
Pittacus he doth grind, 
King and Miller combined. 


. Mr. Grote (part ii. chap. 14.) and Colonel 


Mure both consider this to be a political 


composition, although, as the former re- 
marks, Plutarch and Diogenes Laertius 
take it literally, and this I think more 
probable. 

1354, ddehpos tiv ddehpqv.] Maca- 
reus A®oli filius Canacen sororem suam 
vitiavit, quam ob rem a patre interfectus 
fuit. Erat hoc argumentum oli Eu- 
ripidei. Ovid Trist. ii. 384. Mobdlis est 
Canace fratris amore sui. Brunck. 
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1875. e&eipyaopévos.} Est excultus talia perpetravit) is the only one of which 
doctrina, arte docendi. Ernesti and Din- the passage admits. The idea is the same 
dorf. There can be, I think, no question as that expressed by Aischylus, Eum..490. 
whatever that the translation of Bergler 1378. AdBomev.] AapBdvew is emere, 
(qui patrem verberavit) and Brunck (gui as Bergler remarks, quoting Rane, 1236, 
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If you cried “bree!” T guessed your wants, and used to give you drink: 
Tf you said “mamm!” I fetched you bread with fond discernment true, 
And you could hardly say “Cacca!” when through the door I flew 
And held you out a full arm’s length your little needs to do: 
But now when I was crying 
That I with pain was dying, 
You brute! you would not tarry 
Me out of doors to carry, 
But choking with despair 
Pve been and done it there. 
Cuorvs. Sure all young hearts are palpitating now 
To hear him plead, 
Since if those lips with artful words avow 
The daring deed, 
And once a favouring verdict win, 
A fig for every old man’s skin. 
O thou! who rakest up new thoughts with daring hands profane, 
Try all you can, ingenious man, that verdict to obtain. 
Puzip. How sweet it is these novel arts, these clever words to know, 
And have the power established rules and laws to overthrow. 
Why in old times when horses were my sole delight, ’*twas wonder 
If I could say a dozen words without some awful blunder ! 
But now that he has made me quit that reckless mode of living, 
And T have been to subtle thoughts my whole attention giving, 
I hope to prove by logic strict ’tis right to beat my father. 
Srreprs. O! buy your horses back, by Zeus, since I would ten times rather 
Have to support a four-in-hand, so I be struck no more. 
Puerp. Peace. I will now resume the thread where I broke off before. 
And first I ask: when I was young, did you not strike me then? 





Apert yap SBodod mdvy Kadrqv ye kdyaOny, Non ego nunc emam vitam tuam vitiosa 
Youll get one for a siapence, spick and wnuce. Add Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 153. Tuni- 
span, With the phrase in the text Brunck cam mihi malo lupine Quam, etc. 
compares Plautus Mil. Glor. 1. iii. 45. , 
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ST. éywyé o°, etvody te Kat xnddpevos. 


NEG@EAAI. 


PE. eizé 54 pot, 


> ? t t id J * a 3 Pg 
OU Kafe GOL Olxavov €OTLY EVVOELY OLLOLOS, 


ta ’ > f a> ¥ , 3 lad & - 
TUTTTELVY Ty erred 7T€p Ye TOUT EDT EVVOELV, TO TUTTTELV 5 


a x. \ iN, xX a \ a 16 a 7 
TOS Yap TO MEY TOY THLA Yon TAHYOV al@ov eEtvat, 


1395 


Toupov O€ un; Kab pry epuy erevOepos ye Kaya. 


a al ay 
“ «dover maises, Tatépa 8 ov KAdeww Soxels ; 


, I \ \ fo) ” 3 
gyoes vowiverOar ob traidds TovTO ToUpyov eivas ; 


eyo 5€ of avretrroww’ dv ws dis maides of yéporTes, 


2? a \ t nx Ig , 
ELKOS TE LANAOV TOUS YyépoVTAs H VEOUS TL KAaELY, 


1400 


¢ 2 , e yi > , 
OO @TrED efawaptavew NTTOV OLKALOV AUTOUS. 


ST. GAN ovdapod vowiterar tov watépa TovTO TdayeW. 


GE 


” > = - N , \ lel 9 * lal 
OUKOUY aVv1p O TOV VOLLOV eis TOUTOV 7)V TO TTPWTOV, 


oe \ > \ \ , 4 \ s 
@omep od Kayo, Kal Néyov EreGe Tos TadaLovs ; 


qTrov ti OAT eEcote Kapol Kawov ad TO NoLTrOY 


1405 


a a \ 14 / 
Ocivat vopov Tois viéow, Tos TaTépas avTiTUTTTELW ; 


ba be \ ” \ x , OF 
ooas O€ TANYas ELNOMEV Tp TOV VOLLOV TEVUHVAL, 


adicwev, kat diSopev adtois mpotka cvyxexopbar. 





1397. This line is parodied from Eurip. 
Alcest. 691. yaipers épav as, matépa & 
ov xaipety Soxeis ; (“ which is quoted Thes- 
moph. 194.” Kuster.) It comes from the 
speech of the selfish Pheres to his infinitely 
more selfish son, Admetus. Bergler com- 
pares also Hecuba, 1256, dAyeis. ri 0’, 
Has madds ovK adyciv Soxeis ; 

1899. dis maides of yépovres.] The 
Scholiast gives several illustrations of this 
proverb. IdAw yap atOs mais 6 ynpackev 
avjp (Sophocles). Sis maiSes of yépovres 
6p06 7 Ady (Theopompus). Ap’ as 
€ouxe, Sis yévoir’ dv mais yépwv (Plato Co- 
micus). Mr. Mitchell adds Plato, Laws I. od 


pdvoy ap’, ds Corker, 6 yépov Sis mais yiy- 
vout’ dy, ddda kal 6 peOvodeis. Ladd Plato, 
Axiochus, 367, B. ré v@ Sis maides of yé- 
povres yiyvovrat. Cratinus (ap. Schol. Plat. 
l. c.) Gdn js 6 Adyos, ws Sis mais [eorly 6] 
yépov. and Asch. Eum. 38. Seicaca yap 
ypais, ovdév: dytimas pév obv, though 
this is in a rather different signification. 
1403. otkouv dyjp 6 tov vépov Geis. | 
No: for ovdeis oidev e& drov’pdyn, as So- 
phocles says in that noble passage, so fre- 
quently quoted by both Ancients and 
Moderns, wherein Antigone condemns the 


unjust proclamation of Creon: I append 
a translation. 


It was not Zeus whose voice pronounced those words, 
Nor Hell’s dread Potentate, eternal Justice, 
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Srreps, Yea: for I loved and cherished you. Puerp. Well solve me this again, 
Is it not just that I your son should cherish you alike, 
And strike you, since, as you observe, to cherish means to strike ? 
What! must my body needs be scourged and pounded black and blue 


And yours be scathless? was not I as much freeborn as you? 
“Children are whipped, and shall not sires be whipped ?” 


Perhaps you'll urge that children’s minds alone are taught by blows :— 


Well: Age is Second Childhood then: that everybody knows. 


And as by old experience Age should guide its steps more clearly, 


So when they err, they surely should be punished more severely. 


Srreps. 
Puerp. 


But Law goes everywhere for me: deny it, if you can. 

Well was not he who made the law, a man, a mortal man, 
As you or I, who in old times talked over all the crowd? 
And think you that to you or me the same is not allowed 


To change it, so that sons by blows should keep their fathers steady ° 


Still, we'll be liberal, and blows which we’ve received already 
We will forget, we'll have no ex-post-facto legislation. 





Who sanctioned upon earth such laws as these. 
Nor deemed I that thy heraldings, frail mortal, 
Could overleap the unwritten Ordinance, 

The everlasting Mandates of the Gods. 

Mandates eternal! not To-day’s vain growth, 

Nor Yesterday’s. Their Birth-time who shall say! 
Shall Man’s imperious temper force my will 

To slight those dread Decrees, and, slighting, pay 
Just penalty to Heaven! It shall not be. 


With regard to the antiquity of the par- 
ticular law before us, in Greece, Stanley 
[ad Aschylus Supplices, 708, 

7d yap rexdyTwy o€Bas 

tptrov (one of three) 745° év Oecplors 

Alkas yéypawrat peytoror{uov. | 

refers to Xenocrates the philosopher, who 
says (apud Porphyrium) that there were 
in his time three laws of Triptolemus still 


in force at EHleusis. Tovs yovets Tiwav. 
Honour thy father and thy mother. «ods 
xaprois dyaddew. Offer to the Gods the 
Fruits of thy field. Zea py civerOnv. Use 
not animals for sacrifice (cf. supra ad 
971). The duty of filial obedience had 
been strongly insisted upon by the Just 
Logic, supra, 981—986, as it is also by 
Aristotle, Ethics, viii. 14. 
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NEG@EAAI. 


oxéyrat 58 Tods ddextpvovas Kal Tara Ta Bota TavTi, 


e \ r > 7 7 y 5 L 
@S TOUS TTATEPAS AMUVETAL? KALTOL TL tadbépovo ww 


1416 


Huav éxetvot, TAY STL npicpaT ov ypapovow ; 


aT. 


la an? > + 4. > , ae A 
Ti Onr’, ered) Tovs GAEKTPUOVAS ErrayTa puyel, 


Ee 
ov éoGiess Kat THY KoTpov Katt EvAoV Kabevdets ; 


GE. ob tavtov, @ Tav, eat, ovd av Swxparer Soxoin. 


xX lel \ 7 2} > \ \ Li ’ ’ = 
ST. rpos tadta pa) tut ef 86 py, cavtov ToT aitidces. 


GE, wat 7as ; 


:? ? Xx y. t X cF 
ov &, i yévntat cot, TOV vioV. 


1415 


ST. éret oé ev Sixaids ei eyo Korafev, 


GE. iy 8é pay yevntas, 


parnv éuot Kexdavaetat, ov & éyyavev TeOvyEess. 


XT. euol pev, dvdpes HrvKes, Soxe’ A€yew Sixara* 


Kadpouye ovyyopelv Soxe? tovToLo. TATLELK. 


1420 


KAdew yap Nwas eixds eo’, Hv puny Sixaca Spapev. 


GE. oxervas 8¢ yartépay ere yvdunv. 


ST. amd yap ododpas. 


GE. Kai pnp ics ¥ ovk axGéces mabav & viv mérrovOas. 


ZTE. rds by; SiSakov yap ti pw’ ex TovTv enadedijoeis. 


GE. tiv pntép Botep Kal cé TuTTIHCo. 


Toe’ Erepov av peifov Kaxov. 


XT. ti pas; ti dys od; 1425 
GE. 7i 8, jv exov tov frre 


, N , , \ 29: 0 rt r 
oyov GE ViKNTw NEYOY THY MYNTEP WS TUTPTELY YPEwD ; 


ST. 7168 GAdo y ; fy tavtt Toons, 
* la A 
ovdév o€ KMAUCEL TEAL- 
Tov éuBareiv és To Bapabpov 
peta SwKpatovs 
\ \ 4 %. oe 
Kal TOV NOYoV TOV TTO. 


1430 


tauTl ov tuas, @ Nepéras, mérovd” eyo, 





1422. dd yap ddotpa. It is not quite 
certain whether this means “TI shall die 
if I do:” or “I shall die if I don’t:” or 
“T will die first.” The last is the mean- 
ing most adopted: I have followed the 
first. 

1425. ri pfs.] The horror with which 
Strepsiades receives this unnatural pro- 


posal of the young man to beat his mo- 
ther, notwithstanding his own complaints 
against her at the commencement of 
the play, and his recent concession that 
sons have a right to beat their fathers, 
proves, as has been observed, the deep 
insight into nature possessed by Aristo- 
phanes. 


StrReEps. 


PHetp. 
Srreps. 
Puetp. 


Srreps. 
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—Look at the game-cocks, look at all the animal creation, 

Do not ¢hey beat their parents? Aye: I say then, that in fact 
They are as we, except that they no special laws enact. 

Why don’t you then, if always where the game-cock leads you follow 
Ascend your perch to roost at night, and dirt and ordure swallow ? 
The case is different there, old man, as Socrates would see. 

Well then you'll blame yourself at last, if you keep striking me. 
How so? Srreps. Why, if it’s right for me to punish you my son, 
You can, if you have got one, yours. Purr. Aye but suppose I’venone. 
Then having gulled me you will die, while I’ve been flogged in vain. 
Good friends! I really think he has some reason to complain. 

T must concede he’s put the case in quite a novel light: 

T really think we should be flogged unless we act aright! 


PS 





Puerp. Look to a fresh idea then. Srreps. He'll be my death I vow. 
Puerp. Yet then perhaps you will not grudge ev’n what you suffer now. 
Srrers. How! will you make me like the blows which I’ve received to-day 
Purp. Yes, for Pl beat my mother too. Srrers. What! What is that you say! 
Why this is worse than all. Purp. But what, if as I proved the other 
By the same Logic I can prove ’tis right to beat my mother? 
Srreps. Aye! what indeed! if this you plead, 
If this you think to win, 
Why then, for all I care, you may 
To the Accursed Gulf convey 
Yourself with all your learning new, 
Your master, and your Logic too, 
Ee And tumble headlong in. 
O Clouds! O Clouds! I owe all this to you! 
1430. Bdpabpov.| This gulf is men- was situated behind the Acropolis. Fischer, 


tioned again in the Knights, Frogs,and in his note to Plutus, 431, remarks that 
Plutus : it was the place where the Athe- the public executioner was hence called 
nians cast condemned criminals, as the 6 éml r@ épiypart. 

Lacedemonians did in their Czadas. It 


as R Q 
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Cn Si \ig aN , 
Up avabeis ATAVTA TAMA TPayLaTa. 


* a a 
XO. abrtos ev obv cavTé od TobTwY aittos, 


otpéas ceavtov és Tovnpa mpaypata. 


ST. i djta tabr ov pos ré7’ rryopedvere, 
2 >» >” Von >> 7 ns 
GAN avdp’ dyporxov Kal yépovT’ emnpere ; 


a fo’ ay nx 
XO. speis rovotpev tadO Exadoto? byw’ av 


yvapmev Tovnpav v7’ épactiy TpayywaTov, 


&ws dv adrov éuBdropev eis KaKOD, 


brrws av idn Tors Oeods Sedorxévat. 


aT 


olwot, movnpa , @ Neérar, Sixasa 8é. 


ov yap w éxphy ta xpipal? adavecoapny 


# tal a 5 ig Le f- 
amoatepely. vuv odv SHS, @ PidTarte, 


tov Xaipepavra Tov poapov Kat Swxparn 


6 lel av Ss % 
aronels, wer’ enon y EXO, of od Kaw’ Enrdatav. 


BE. adW ovk dv abdixnoayu Tovs SidacKddovs. 


ST. vai val, caraidécOnte watpeov Ala. 


GE. idov ye Ala watpdovr ws apyatos ei. 


ST. éotw. 


Zevs yap Tw eatw ; 


1435 

1440 

1445 

1450 
BE. ove éotw ¥ érel 


xT. 


Aivos Bacirever, tov Ai? éEeApraxas. 
ov eEeAndax’ GAN eyd TodT’ @ouny, 


‘ a 
dia Tovtovt Tov Aivov. olpou deédatos, 


” Sy a» Ne , 
OTE KAL OE NUTPEOVY OVTA Oeov NYNTaALNV. 


1455 


GE, évrav0a cavtd mapadpoves kal Prnvada. 


XT. olpor mapavoias: ws éwawvouny apa, 


9 5) 


br €€éBadXov Tors Oeods Sia Yaoxparn. e. 





1450. In this line Phidippides retorts 
upon his father his own expression, supra 
809 : as, infra 1484, Strepsiades pays the 
same compliment to Socrates, by turning 
upon him the words he had used supra 
225. 

1455. yurpeotv.] Est juxta veteres 


magistros kepapeody Badd mornptov, 6 Ka- 
Netra Sivos, dep dvw edpurepov dy, Kato 
In vestibulo edium sole- 
bant Athenienses columnam statuere in 
honorem Apollinis, quam ’Ayu:a@ vocabant. 
Probabile est, Comicum, ut Socratem per- 
stringeret, ostenderetque receptas religi- 


els b&b Ajyet. 
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Why did T let you manage my affairs ! 
Cuorus. Nay, nay, old man, you owe it to yourself. 
Why didst thou turn to wicked practices ? 
Srreps. Ah, but ye should have asked me that before, 
And not have spurred a poor old fool to evil. 
Cuorvs. Such is our plan. We find a man 
On evil thoughts intent, 
Guide him along to shame and wrong, 
Then leave him to repent. 
Srreps. Hard words, alas! yet not more hard than just. 
It was not right unfairly to keep back 
The money that I borrowed. Come, my darling, 
Come and destroy that filthy Cherephon 
And Socrates; for they’ve deceived us both ! 
Purr. No. I will lift no hand against my Tutors. 
Srreps. Yes do, come, reverence Paternal Zeus. 
Puzrp. Look there! Paternal Zeus! what an old fool. 
Is there a Zeus? Srrsps. There is. Pern. There is xo Zeus. 
Young Vortex reigns, and he has turned out Zeus. 
Srrers. No Vortex reigns: no vortices! no eddies! 
*Twas I was such a-n-eddy. Fool that I was, 
To think a piece of earthenware a God. 
Puerp. Well rave away, talk nonsense to yourself. 
Streps. O! fool, fool, fool, how mad I must have been 
To cast away the Gods, for Socrates. 





ones ab eo contemni, scholam illius in ley and Kiister’s highly ingenious, but 
scena exhibuisse, cujus in vestibulo non perhaps unnecessary emendation ¢yd rér’ 
*Ayuieds erat, sed fictile vas aliquod mag- @éunv Ala rovrori rév Sivor). So the 
num, ad formam supra descripti poculi Scholiast and Bergler: and although I 
effictum: idque ostendens rusticus ait cannot think this interpretation satisfac- 
“sed ego tum arbitrabar Jovem esse tur- tory, I do not know that there is anything 
binem hunc.” Brunck (accepting Bent- better to be offered. 
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arn, © din “Epyh, undapas Ovpawwé pot, 
pmdé wo emutpiyrys, adda cuyyvopun exe 1460 
éuod Trapavorjoavtos aboreoxia. 
at por yevod EiuBouros, elr’ adtods ypadny 
Sioxdbw yparrapevos, eb 8 te cou Soxet. 
6p0as Tapawels od« edv Sixoppadeiv, 
AN as taylor eumrumpdvar THY oixiay 1465 
TeV ddorerxav. Sedpo Sedp’, @ Bav0ia, 
kripaxa NaBav eee nat cpuvinn hépov, 
ba 2» a s \ XN , 
kamet erravaPas émt TO ppovTiaTnpLov 
5.4 a Fd * > Cal ® t 
TO Téyos KaTdoKaTT, et pireis TOV SeoTroTHy, 
&ws dv avtois éuBarys Thy oikiarv’ 1470 
bd NS \ ay? > , 3 L 
wot dé 48 éveyxato Tus Hupevny, 
Kayo Tw’ avTav THpepov Sodvat Sixnv 
> x rl > , > vo? ’ t 
éuol Toinow, Kei opodp cia’ adaloves. 
MA®O. A. iov tov. 
ZT. cov épyov, & Sas, i&var roddjv pdoya. 1475 
MAO. A. dvOpote, ti moets; ST. 8 Te row; Te adro 7) 
SiadeToNoyoUpat Tais Soxois THs oiKias. 
MAO. B. oipot, tis yay wupTorel THY oiKiay ; 
XT. éxcivos obrrep Ooiparioy eiAnpare. 
MA®O.T. azroneis azronets. XT. tovr’ aire yap Kat Bovropat, 1480 
hv 7) opivin pot pr mpod@ Tas €Xrridas, 
} yo wpotepoyv Tas extpaynicbd Tecov. 
YN. obtos, ti wosets éredv, ovml Tod réyous ; 
XT. depoBare, Kat repippove Tov tduov. 





1459. ‘Epy.] A statue of Hermes War, and, with it, the destiny of the 
called Srpopaios was placed at the door world. Mr. Grote (History of Greece, 
of houses et drorponf tév Ghdov KAerray, part ii. chap. 58. ad init.) describes their 
says the Scholiast at Plutus 1153. These appearance thus: “These Herma, or half- 
were the famous Herme, whose mutilation, statues of the God Hermes, were blocks of 
not ten years after, may be said to have marble about the height of the human 
changed the results of the Peloponnesian figure. The upper part was cut into a 
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Yet Hermes, gracious Hermes, be not angry 
Nor crush me utterly, but look with mercy 

On faults to which his idle talk hath led me. 
And lend thy counsel; tell me, had I better 


Plague them with lawsuits, or how else annoy them. 
(Affects to listen.) 


Good: your advice is good: I'll have no lawsuits, 
Tl go at once and set their house on fire, 
The prating rascals. Here, here, Xanthias, 
Quick, quick here, bring your ladder and your pitchfork, © 
Climb to the roof of their vile thinking-house, 
Dig at their tiles, dig stoutly, an’ thou lovest me, 
Tumble the very house about their ears. 
And some one fetch me here a lighted torch, 
And T’ll soon see if, boasters as they are, 
They won’t repent of what they’ve done to me. 
Srupent 1. O dear! O dear! 
Srrers. Now, now, my torch, send out a lusty flame. 
Srup. 1. Man! what are you at there? Srreps. What am I at? T’ll tell you. 
I’m splitting straws with your house-rafters here. 
Stup. 2. Oh me! who’s been and set our house on fire? 
Strers. Who was it, think you, that you stole the cloke from P 
Srup. 3. O Murder! Murder! Srrers. That’s the very thing, 
Unless this pick prove traitor to my hopes, 
Or I fall down, and break my blessed neck. 
Socr. Hollo! what are you at, up on our roof? 
Srreps. I walk on air, and contemplate the Sun. 





head, face, neck, and bust: the lower 1466. rév ddodecxav.] Eupolis (quo- 
part was left as a quadrangular pillar, ted by Mr. Mitchell, ad loc.) anxiously 
broad at the base, without arms, body, or adds his name to the assailants of Socrates 
legs.” on this ground. 
pic St nayo Swupdry, Tov wrwxdy adorccxny, 
bs THAAG wey meppdyTiker, 
wéGev dé Karaparyeiy exor, TovTOV KATHMEANKE. 
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SD. otpot raras, SetAavos arroTrviyjoopas. 1485 
XA, éyo 8€ Kaxodaiuav ye KataxavOjcopat. 
XT. ri yap pabovr’ és tovs Oeods bBputérny, 

Kat THS LerHvns eoxoteiaOov thy ESpav ; 

Slwxe, Badré, Tale, TOAABY obvEKa, 

padota & cides Tovs Geots ws AdiKouY. 1490 
XO. Hrycio® é&w' Keydpevtar yap weTpiws TO ye THLEpoV 7yLiv. 





1485. dromvyjcopa.] Mr. Grote Aristophanes took this idea from the ac- 
(History of Greece, part ii. chap. 37, ad tual circumstances attending the subver- 
fin.) is probably right in suggesting that sion of the Pythagorean order in Croton, 
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Socr. O! I shall suffocate. O dear! O dear! 
Cu#repnon. And I, poor devil, shall be burnt to death. 
Streps. For with what aim did ye insult the Gods, 
And pry around the dwellings of the Moon ? 
Strike, smite them, spare them not, for many reasons, 
Bur Most BECAUSE THEY HAVE BLASPHEMED THE Gops! 
Cuorvs. Lead out of the way: for I think we may say 
We have acted our part pretty middling to-day. 





when their school was set on fire,and very according to one tradition, was the avrés, 
many perished in the flames, among whom, _ the great Master himself. 


ADDENDA. 


Page 1, note. 


For “ the ddexrpopovia, or third watch of the night, having passed,” it would 
have been more correct to have said “ the ddexropoPevia, or signal of the presence 
of the fourth watch of the night, having passed.” See Grotius and Bochart 
(apud Pole’s Synopsis Criticorum) on St. Matthew xxvi. 84. In the second 
line of the text if we do not, with Ernesti and Reisig, put a colon after dco», it 
is much better to suppose écov to be used for os, than to adopt Hermann’s ex- 


planation récov, dcov dmépavrov. 


Page 7, line 48, translation. 


For “‘ Ceesyra”’ here and in the note, read “ Coesyra.” 


Page 8, line 65, note. 


This note proceeds on the supposition that rod rdmrov means “ the grandfather 
of Phidippides,”’ Phidon and Phidonides being considered different forms of one 
and the same name. See Dindorf atv. 134. Yet rod mammov may with equal 
probability signify “the grandfather of Strepsiades,” in which case Phidon 
would be the son of Phidonides, as in Thucydides i. 61, Callias is the son of 
Calliades. For “Persia” towards the close of the note should be read more 
strictly “‘ Media.” 


Page 20, line 209. 


és.] Elmsley’s interpretation of this word (given by Mitchell) is not altogether 
satisfactory, nor are the instances there quoted in all respects similar. A closer 
parallel would have been Sophocles, Ajax 39, where again I cannot agree with 
Winder’s interpretation. In both passages és seems to signify “be assured 
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that,” “believe that,” io6 or some such word being perhaps understood. In 
Acharnians 335 it signifies “being assured that,” “in the belief that.” 


' 


Page 30, line 322. 


Hermann gives a remarkably ingenious theory on the composition of this line. 
He thinks it has arisen from a collection of glosses on the two preceding lines. 
Ad ¢épe ascripserat aliquis, ds od xaOopdr. scil. dyot raira. Ad adrat mAaytat,— 
ndpe ray etcodov. Ad ri rd xpijpa,—idn viv ds pddis Spay vel adOpav. Such an 
interpolation might easily be conceived. For instance, the scholium on 1131 
might well be foisted into the text, 

rourovi mparov dafse 


tov Ovdakoy Saris earl peatos adpiror. 


Page 49, line 531, note. 


See also the prologues to “the Fox,” and the “ Every Man in his Humour,” 
of Ben Jonson, where he says he scorns to employ the usual claptrap jests, but 
adopts “deeds and LANGUAGE [én] such as Men do use, and persons such as 
Comedy would choose, Sc,” and compare this with the analogy between the Pro- 
logue of the English, and the Parabasis of the Greek drama, mentioned in the 
note on v. 500. 


Page 102, line 1161. 


2 


kaxoupyoovr’ oid’ ért.] There is certainly a difficulty about these words, which 
-has not been sufficiently cleared up. Bentley proposes to substitute for of éru 
the words ed roveiv or cdvoeiv, but this is manifestly too great a departure from 
the reading of the MSS. Another emendation which I think I have somewhere 
seen, ad maéeiv, is liable to the same objection. Whether any alteration is 
necessary, and whether, if so, xaxoupyetv ovdéva is admissible, I leave to the 


judgment of others. 
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